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BKTH Sn?JMESn, 1928 
ELmu Gr-axt 

HAV^aKORT) COUKCR 

While assooiated with the Bade excavations at Tell-ou-Nasbeh in 1927. the 
writer made a trip with several scholars to Ilumcileh near Artuf Station, the 
site of ancient Beth Sheniesh, I’alestine. From, the published results of 
Mackeiuie’s excavations at this latter min in 1911 and 1913 and from our own 
examination of the tell, T decided that it was well worth i*encwiMl explomtioii. 
I aiiould judj^ that the cx|M^litions of the Palestine Exploration Fund under 
Mackenzie had accounted for al>out one-fifth of what may l)c known hy digging 
Betli Shemesh. That pre-war enterprise found the south gate of Hie city 
and ran exjdoratory trenches due north from this point tlmmgh the town. It 
cleared extensively at the extreme eastern end of the mound, laid Iwire the 
plan and whatever remains of a B^'zantine convent at the south-i'astem corner 
and then at the north of the city found valuable rock-cut tomlis of the Israelite 
period. 

We secured pennission from the Department of Antiquities at Jerusalem 
for a campaign in the spring of 1928 and selecttnl the w«*sternmost corner of 
the mound (Fig. 1). >rany details as well as the general plan of a good 
season's work arc already known to a considerable number of I'caders. so that 
we may pay attention to certain of the more significant results.* But, very 
briefly, let us say that material remains suggestive of every century from 2000 
B. C. to 700 B. C. were lirought to light. The city walls themselves of which 
there were two with consideralde (latching may indicate the 19th. 15th, and 
12th centuries B. C. The main layers, architecturally, are three, while stratifi¬ 
cation studies, and nqiairs in the lower levels of city Imildings indicate five 
occupations. Traces were found also of the pres4‘nec of an early Bronze Age 
population but no dwellings or cemeteries as.sui*edly theirs. The traces men¬ 
tioned are ceramic and consist of bits of i-oj>o-moulding and of ledge-handles 
of sufficiently varj'ing tv|)cs to spread them over about five hnndre<l years 
previous to 2000 B. C. 

One open-air sanctuary was found containing a limestone circular slab, 
groove<l and pitto<l with ()an and cup marks and associated with baetyls. This 

* See also the rwmtly piihlixhed rejnirt «if the 1028 ex|»edition under the title “ Beth 
Shemesh: l*ro{fre<s« of the Havorf«ird Arehaeohijrieal Expedition,'* Haverford, Peim»yl- 
vftnia, 1929. 
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was probably Canaauite of t]ie last broiize age. Two temple foundations, one 
enclosing the other, were exliumed. The building would appear to have been 
in use from the latest bronze period to the time of the Huai destruction of the 
city. A number of small cult objects were found within it, also column bases 
and a pedestal, jx)ssibly for the statue of the divimty. The larger, heavily 
constructed building is occidente<l toward the setting sun and there is sugges¬ 
tion that an earlier use of the jiremises saw a similar alignment. There is 
still somewhat to unearth before we can complete the architectural plans 
(Fig. 2). 

The ceuter of the open*air holy place is about fifteen meters south of the 
wall of the foundation. A little to one side of the tilted and cracked circular 
table-stone for offerings was a natural pit in the floor of bed rock. On the 
other, easterly, side was a carefully car\'ed circular shaft in the rock floor. 
It was empty of anything beyond tlie usual soil filling. 

Still easiwai'd and a trifle higher in level was another circular slab, not 
grooved but corrugated in a rough natural surface. It was cemented with lime 
to its surrounding bed and south of it was a rugged natural ]>it in the bed 
rock. 

It was but a very little to the north of slab Ho. 1 that the most perfect and 
surely the oldest of our Astartes was found. We gave it registry number 
463 (Fig. 3). It is on a plaque of fine light brown clay which was fashioned 
in a mould and tlie eilgcs ])resse(l in. The figure of the goddess is nude 
except for the entwining floral and serpentine ornamentation. The face seems 
not completely human but partly ram-like, the side organs might appear to 
be curling horns rather than cars. The hair is parted. The arms arc drajied 
with reeds and the whole pattern is framed within reedlike ropes which seem 
to terminate in n pair of op]K>sed heads at tlio top of tlie rectangle. One hand 
of the divinity grasps a lotus and the other a papyrus. Over the left shoulder 
descends a serpent with its head resting on the left thigh of the goddess. The 
umbilical and pelvic regions are designated and stqNirated by a double line 
scored horizontally between them. The plaque measures 85 by 41 millimeters. 

Two other Astarte figures are lacking heads and are otherwise damaged. 
Registrj- No. 445 is a i>laque, plano-conve.x. with well moulded form, slight in 
its figure. The head and feet are gone. The hands are supporting the 
breasts. There is a slight chipping away in this region. Tlie clay and treat¬ 
ment are suggestive of Late Bronze or even tlie Transition Age; light brown 
clay with a dark gray core. Tlie fragment is 81 mm. long and was found on 
May 2 near the .-jite of the copjier shovel, lietween the two city ivalls. 

Hegistrj' No. 427 which is 80 mm. long is a portion of a torso with promi- 
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ncntly pointed breasts. The mere stump of the upper left arm remains. £vl> 
dently it went straight out from the side of the body nearly ou a line with 
tlie breasts. The scar in the oluy where the right arm was attached to the 
body shows. A double row of incised i>oints pricked as with a pin starts from 
liigh on the chest and runs within and lx>side the lino of the loft bretist and 
curves outwardly toward the left thigli. It looks as if the front of the figiii-e 
had been chipped away of a purpose carrying away mucli of the line of incised 
dots mentioned; so that there is no form left to the umbilical n'gion or the legs. 
Feet, head and neck are gone. Of the dots, or points, tliert* may have l»«en 
fourteen in eacli row, averaging 3 mm. distance a]>nrt in the upf>er length of 
the line and 5 mm. between the two rows. The i>osition of these dots reminds 
one of that of the seri>ent on Xo. 463. On this idaquo tlie back is not M’ell 
formed and is slightly concave. It is ashy gray in color, burned us w'ell 
ns baked. It was found in the mid-city on the Level IV. 

Xo. 444 was found on April 20 ou Level 11. Room li. Rossibly it had been 
tossed up in the excavation of Cistern I. It was found in the debris in the 
room where 0. I. descends and I believe was drop]»e<l from a 1>asket. It is 
only 33 mm. high, is of ]iale red paste, finely smootlied, details ]iainto<l in red. 
We thought it might be a part of a figurine of the snake goildess. 

Xo. 201 (Fig. 3) is a bead of a female figure, presumaidy an Astarte, 
executed in the round, differing tIm.H from the others. It is, without doubt, the 
youngest of tlie five specimens and was found in tlie up]>er level of the temple. 
It is of typical Iron Age ware, being a light brown clay burning red and 
has a dark gray burned core. The fragment is r»2 mm. tall. The greatest 
width across the line of chi'eks and hair is 40 mm. The lines of face and 
forehead are frame<l in a braided or netted coil that conceals the cars. All 
that appears from the front is well monldwl and the face tips to its owji left 
side slightly. The formation of the back of tlie head is neglected. The 
reason seems to be suggested by Br. Mackenzie in his de.scri]>tiou of a similar 
one found by him.* 

We suggest tentatively as dates for these five figurines, or fragments, the 
following: 


Xo. 

463 

ca. 

1400 ; 

B. C. 

u 

444 

« 

13(K) 

it 

u 

44.} 

u 

1200 


f€ 

42 T 

u 

f)00 

i% 

U 

201 

it 

750 

ti 


* See ttic Palestine Kxploration Fund for iai2-l(il.*}. }•. 
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Certain findings of Mackenzie were confirmed in our gector, for example the 
successive destructions of Beth Shemeah by fire, among other agents, with 
resultant lines of ash and cliarcoal in the strata; also the wall structures for 
defense and the abandonment of these at a date possibly about 1100 B. C., 
pcrljajis synchronous with the seizure of the town by the Hebrews. After 
that event no city wall seems to have been tolerated. Cheap house structures 
and appurtenances nin over the region of the wall’s top and into the suburbs. 
It was in our cleanuiee of tliese extm mural spaces of our 1928 sector that we 
came on certain archaeological prizes, to wit the three cemeteries of whose 
contents we wish to treat more particularly. They were so separate, so indi¬ 
vidualistic in their chronology and pottery ty}>es and syncliroiiized so well with 
the sherds from appropriate occupational layers witliin the city streets and 
houses that we are (lis])osed to treat them as the most interesting study afforded 
by the dig. This fact has been growing upon us as we have conned the records 
of the field-work. 

IVe found the cemeteries in the onler of the youngest which we call T. 1., 
the middle-aged, T. 2., and the oldest, T. 3. The clearest evidences that 
cei*amics alone can give designate the last found Iturial cavo as of the age of 
Middle Bronze and perhaps even the earliest part of that period which w’ould 
crowd it toward B. C. 

The ty|ws well known as of }lliddle Bronze Canaanite dishes are here m 
goo<l numl)ers with many in perfect condition. There is no admixture of 
those characteristic lustrous surface "Cypriote” importations such ns we 
found in T. 1, and T. 2. Having received its complement of burials, the 
Imnes of which were the least well preserved of any we found, the cave, which 
opens on a ramp-like descent, was sealed. This opening we discoveretl within 
the fine palatial house at the southern comer of the dig, the house which ends 
or backs on the city wall itself. The cave then rambles uiider the city wall 
and beyond. This in itself is very significant. It is hardly conceivable tliat 
either the cave ust^rs or the wall builders knew of each other and the cemetery 
was there first, in nil prel)ability. This cave had been seale<l so carefully 
that it was but a third fille^l with silt and debris.® It may have been the place 
of interment for a noble clan at the beginning of the second niilleiuiium. 
The entire contents of T. 3 was a |>art of the share allowed to the expedition by 
the Palestine Government so that we have this collection now in America. 
This was our latest discovery and dates earliest of any im|)ortnnt findings this 
season. 


* .See illustration on page 1 of The Bulletin of the American Schoale of Orienfol 
Jteeearch, Febrnarj', 1020, No. 33. 
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T. 2, which wnA our (Icxi^fniition of the of the cemetorie.* ait fouiul. 

was a rnmhlin^ series of cracks ami jiits aial tuiiiM*lin;rs whicli we miinlMTctl in 
a half i1o:!c)) set'tious. AVe clios** to kwji llie same ceineterv nninhcr ami to 
diiTerentintc its connecting tltvishms liy al|ilinlK‘tic letters ami other distim*- 
tions. e. g. T. 2 A. H. I), K. turnei. etc. The relHtionshi|t lK*tu'een tlie 
jmrts i.s thus kept. The s\>tpin hepin slightly south of the city wall ami 
nionmlerHl nccor<ling to the natural )KH*kets in the rwk face. Kach jiit ami 
crack was completely (illisi with lairial deposits, silt and ralleii marl from the 
side walls and roofs am) the entire surface was under two meters of eMra- 
inural dehris. 

In many respects T. 1 was tlu* most interesting of tl»c ^•cm«•te^u•s as well ns 
tl>e younp'st. To our view at first, it was a d<*ep. nearly ein-ular shaft, two 
ineters helow the (•\tra>innra) dehris and somewhat fartlier from the wall of 
the city tlwii tljc T. 2 systi-m. It wiileiUMl as it d^wndtsl niitil the hnrer |mrt 
i'es4>iiilded a luige tulxM'. It was )i)lc<) to the hrim with Imrinls and silt ami 
was the larp'st of the thret*. It might Im> eulh*d the transition cemetery aiiii its 
pottery styli's will repay (‘andnl eomjMiralive study. In a wn.si* all nuisidt-rahle 
funereal collections will exhibit this transitiuna) future. >h(iwing i-erraiii 
forms of pottery whieh have Indd ovi‘r fnan a former age and eertuiii oilers 
anticipatory of tliat which is to ]>reYail in a later periinl as well as tlion* forms 
whieli more s<»li<lly tyjdfy llie dominanis witliin tin* age of the iimilegroup. 
Hut T. 1 is unusually full of styles that aiiti<‘ipat<’<I the varied shapes and 
the more lilM*nil usi* of eolor patterns with whieh tin* (•ar)i<*st Inai Age >iylis 
set laick u|K>n the late )>ronxe typi’s. The im)K)rtati(ins. t<Ni. from the MiNliter* 
111110011 islands pnrlicnlarly. have greatly inerea.sed in niinilier and variety ami 
the hsiil ):<itters of lleth Slienu'sh attemptisl to iiiiitate thinn. Indeed it was 
the new art in the Meiliterninean lands W4>si of Palestine whic-h lleekml the 
Palestine i’eiiiinie with color design. Pnh'stine di<I not have tlo' clays nor the 
gifts, exirpt that of apprin'intitui to buy and to imitate lh<* t’ypriote. It)iu«lian. 
Mycencan (and otlier |>nst>Minoan Iriuniphst. Tlic strong iiifineiice of lOgypt 
was ajiparent in all the periiNls at pM‘tb Sheinesli lail gnnvingly in lln* Isite 
Hrony.<‘ Agi* we soi* the mon' imrtherly ami nortiiw*'Slerly intlueiH'*^. In T. 1 
the Meiliteri'nm>sin inlluemi's in )K)tt(>ry culininare. An example of fniiik 
imitation is the ease of the pyx. We fonnit iH'antifnI spivjnieiis of thin, strong 
ware of well washed houKtgemsius elay imnle into a tough, widl bakiNl paste 
tiH'atisl to a lustrous surface and excellent painteil d«>sjgn. golden brown, 
mhlish and siemna. Pyx, laigelkunm*. ami llask and little piriform juglets 
of the Is'.st waiu wer»‘ found and the obvious incKlellings aft«*r tln*se in coarse 
local materials Mere abundant in T. 1. T. 2 bad n suggi*stion of this exotic 
o 
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stuff blit was more closely contnillcd \*y the pro]>er styles of the Bronze Age 
(’aiumnite. The burst of iiiYeiitiu]i ami color oji the threshohl of the Iron 
Age iiuist have Im'cu iiuiiiensely |)<>)>ulnr throughoijt these interrelated markets. 
Wlien the on.'*y trade ndatious with the islainl worlil were ei*am]>ed. the later 
and local Iron Age prodtiets took on a leathery utility in a|>)>(>aran('e which 
marks the ware in the age of the great ])roj>hets. 

Tlie (‘uramics of Canaan are eloquent of the historical change.^ in political 
fortune and social composition. Fortunately, at Betli Shemesh. we seem to 
have a chink upon our olwrvatijnis of the burial de)>osits by the aid of the 
fiwgiuents and occasional whole spei'iniens of similar ware Imth foreign and 
local which we find in the streets and dwellings of the city. .V very gradual 
jiriigiv-^ion took place marked hy the sherds of the city and a large supply 
of cimiplete vases in the tomlis. 

In T. 3 a rich hrowii tone pivvails on the vessels underneath the more fre- 
ipieiit patina. The i-on* of the ware, wlieii hreken. shows dark gray from 
iiu|>erfcct haking. The largi> stunigc jars with ta|iori])g. unstahle i)a.ses have 
a ImiiiiI of |)arallcl. finely i-omlied lines incistnl areund the vessel about the 
height of tlie shoulder. These elongated, tapering storage jai-s with high 
shoulders aix* In contrast with tiie moiv squat and bulging vessels of the hhirly 
Bnmzo .\g«*. The dipper jars which are often found within them an? 
numerous, many spirhnens having lieen s|)ared whole when the hig jars they 
siTved were smashed. In (*ontrast with file largi' jars are tiny juglets usually 
with button foot tliougli a few lint liottom ones were found. The button is 
tinier than in the T. i s|H*i‘imens. (‘ertaiii of tlu*s»' juglets had been treated 
to n coat of red paint which had been burnished. .Mmost a cliarnct'eristic 
sliajK? of (Mid. Bronzi*) T. 3 is tlie phmi or prune'ShapiMl vessel whicli persists. 
iiKMlifierl, into later times ns siwenil of our specimens sliow. The saucers 
and lamps, or saiicci's pinched to hold a wick, are of a sim)>le variety. The 
Ik»wIs and open dishes are among llie most attractive of the olijeets and lead 
tile way for a great tievelopment and dlvei-sity in the T. 'I system. J*articu- 
larly intriguing are the U-vels in the shoulders J»f tlie IkiwK Quite character¬ 
istic of the small jugs of .Middle lironze i.s the dark gray ware Incised fii*- 
quently in pattiTii with a line point as of a comb prickial {Hunt ninl meant to 
la- filksl with a while powder. These geiiendly have a fluted handle (or 
strap). 

In T. 'i ive have the oenochoe known in .Arabic s)K^kiiig countries as 
** liilbil.** an imitation of a leather liottle. with ring lwi.se and sii|w'rficial oma- 
iiient iiiafle sometimes hy niised pattern and sometimes by white or reddish- 
brown jialiil (Fig. 4). The fluted handli'S are richly developed and theii tend 
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til pass Oil to strap Imiii]|t>s. (Thou;;li thtwt- latter ore known in T. 3). The 
tiny hutton foot on ju^ UH’innes larger ninl the eomh pricking or ineiM'd dot 
disa]>jH*areil exee})t for the de<*p lying Inirial of T. 2. 1).* The Hat hottom 
juglet tends to heeoine nior<» <*iiinnioii. Tlu* )miw) has a rieli developtiieiit 
(Fig. 5). tile sttuidonl dish (lilaition Ihiw]?) la^gins. The lump is iMDrided 
with ti sharper piiiehing at the wiek end. The trijde tluie and .snake motives 
ajipeiir <in liandles. (We have one triple tinted handle in T. 3.) 

In T. 1 we have the greatest variety yet seen at Beth Slieim-sh. tlu- richest 
(‘oioring. the widest range of design in every respect. Lovely island wan* 
apiKNirs in thin, strong paste, with fine lustrous surfuee and painted de(H>ni> 
tioii anil there are many imitations of the little pot or lH>x->like jnglet known 
as the ]>yx. The lamps an> more sliarpiy piiichisi at the iioi^xle. Vasi* designs, 
not iMdoiv attempted. ap|H>ar. elongateil and witli eiiriously slender lUH'k: 
)»owls and laisins reiniinl one of those called Philistine. Freak shapes ap|M>ar; 
one flask, the shape of a |K>wder iiurn. or eorniU'opia. is. apparently, unlike 
nnylhliig known hefore. The “ hilliil '* CH'iKH'Ina* Inis heen sm'i-eeiUnl hy ereet 
jugs and some of those have lieeonie eorpulent ilhout the waist. Huge o|H‘nings 
at the mouth, also pleasing tndoil ojHMiings in many sixes channierixe tlie jars. 
We recovered perfect examph*s of s|)oule<l pails ivith laiils. Bowls and open 
dislies hei-aiisi* of their great iisefuliicss eontinue ideiitiful. The wislilMUie 
handle (No. LSD) apjiearson a houd. 

('oiK'i'i’iiiiig the arrangement of burial dejaisits we have nothing new to say. 
The late.st burial in T. 1 pive ns. at first, the ho|H» of an undistiiriN'd i-luster 
ns first iiiterriHl but we an' not warniniHl in claiming so miicli. In genenil 
each Iturial arrangement disarningHl. sometimes hopelessly, the previous 
ilejKisit. and in every one. even the lati'st. it wtadd si'iun that vess<'Is and 
fragments were fojsteil upon layers not their own by foni*s other than mere 
disintegration and colIa)>si> of the side-wnlL of riN'k. 

Onr excavations in the spring of l!i*2K may liave foinid an iimisuallv rieh 
.Segment of old Beth Sheiiiesh. We hope that this is luit the casi* as we sliouM 
iinitirally like to Ik* favonil with incn*asing imporfaiwv of findings us we 
pwceed. 

The fii'st volume of the r*X)H'4lition to Beth Shemesh.* Im-aks ground and 
makes available grajdiie illu.sTrations of the wan's. It is bo|M*i! to follow with 
more of detail in spiK'ial artieles anil possiliiy otluT viiliimes. 


‘Tills t.VjKj is illiiHtniUsl ill Muni-um Itiilhliu. N*». 3, IlhfU. I’luli? Vf, 10 

ituil il, and nilUsl “ Hyk»iw.” 

* .'SiH* m»tt* 1. p. 1. 
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Flii. 1. 

lU'lli SIu‘iih*kIi fxruviif IBJS, T^Mikiii^ Roulh from tin* Toiiiplp iimwa Ui(* B^nize .\s® Ciiiiftuiiilo Icvol. Ccmc- 
icHi-r* won' foiiitil iit Oio soudifrii of Uii)> sector. 
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DKTK .««nP..MKS!l, 



Pio. 3. 

J%v«» iistsirti'K foitiiil Mt Iti'lh SIh*iiu*x}i. aiiil irliiy i»f paxt'lk*. aiiiniiil i»f tia* 
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BFfH SHBMESH, 1028 



FI6. 6. 

BowIa found in the Second Cenietcn* at Beth S1)en)e»h, 1028. 











SUBMESR, 1928 
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Fig. 0. 

Flutitd-hauaie jug with antkc ornamentation. Beth Siioine^Oi, 1928. Second Ccii)etei 7 . 

(127 mm. high) 
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FiC. 7. 

Jiig with siMkc oriMiiieiit nii tuiiiiIK'. extciida (ivcr the hriiii. Hvth She 

1028. Second Cemetery. (20diiim. high.) 
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Fic. 8. 

Jui? from Seccmd U'ii»«Ur>- at Brth 1928. A ci<iiVfiittoiiuIiiee(l «le\il- 

0 |»iieiit of th« sjiakc ornament on the hamlle. (22."»jum. liigU.) 
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PRELIMINARY EXCAVATIONS AT TEPK GAWRA * 


By B. A. Si*£isKU 

UnIVKRkITY or P»L\JfSVtV.\NIA 

1. iNTnODUtTOKY 

Altliougb a single j>oliticnl unit at pres<*iit, niodorn Inui’ i» fur from Iwlng 
lUiiform geographically, ethiiii-ally, or linguistically. With regartl to these 
aspects the country falls roughly into two major ilivision.'^. The desert uiid 
nmrsh-lniuls of the South, with Baghdad and Basra ns their prestoit-day enpi* 
tala, are jieopletl by Arabs, Iwth settled and nomadic, wljo have enriched llteir 
Semitic* idiom with several fairly distinet dinlp< ts. The North on the other 
hand is comparatively well-watered a)id mountainous; the population is pre¬ 
dominantly Kiir<1i.sh in tile villages, Turkoman in the town settlements: only 
Mosul, the modern eapital of the northern seetiun. has a larger Arah i-nm- 
munity. 

This division, originating as it doi‘S in tiie physical ehnracter of th(> land, 
is traceuhlo through the entire course of the nvonled history of MesojKitamia. 
Sumer and Akkad were distinct from Assyria, .Vrraphu, or Gutiuni; iiidiHM], 
it may Iw said tliat the conflict betwiiui ami the interrelationship of Nortli 
and South lavg«*ly conditioned tlic progress of events in the I^ind of tin* Two 
Rivers. 

It is of great interest, tliereforc. to note that n similar rehitionship exislisl 
in what we must still term the ' pndiistoric * jHTi<sl. lh*eent excavations ami 

' It i-i my pleHhHnt to <-X|>rrHr. Mt the outK't iiiv nf the hintitiltitiiK 

that iim«le jH».>njle the umlertukiiig dejicribed l»«*low: T!i« niithoritie.K of the .\meri* 
«nn Sc-hoiiU of Oriental Re^ienivli K|Miii!<4>re«l him! «id«l everj* jdm?^‘ of niy in 

Iraq in o^meral and tlie e\(7ivatinii at Te|ii> (Jawra in iHirtieiiiar. -Ity ;:runtiii;; it.. 

of its valimhle KeUo\v>shi|>K for two yi^ar:- in sneeroHiun. the .Foiiii Sitmni Ou;!»eitlieini 
Memorial KoniMlation provhUsl the iKH\>*>4iry im‘an> ftir a lengthy >tiiy in the tirieiit. 
The Dro|>sie (‘ollegi* «*f l*hiiudtfl|>liia. tliron^h its Pre-itlewt Dr. fyriis .Adler, kindly 
undeiitHik to furnish the funds for n year’s survey of N'orthern Imq: jMit of that sum 
roiild later la* eni|il«ye«l for the jnir|atse of the ■««»/«*/»* at tJawra. .\tid lastly, leith 
the liritish and IikiiI (loverimient otlieiHls were alway-* hel|dal ami uceomnnshitlii;:: 
without their vfllelenl isK>|tenition very little ivuld Ik* aeeom|iiislusl in an ouilyin;.' 
district like the oik* in which the niouml is situntcnl. 

= For the iK'lter known names the s|k*1IIii'!>i found on the latest survey inai's have 
lK«en ndojdetl la prefcreiiee to the «*ften cumher-aHue etymolojjicnl writlivs. 

" Ftir want »if a letter name the term ‘ S«*mitie * Is us«l here not only in its correct 
lingnUtic sense, hut also in the less exai*t signineutioii of a /Mvq>/r siaiiking a Semitic 
language. 
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itiirveyiiig tours have brought to light dehuite evidence that in the earliest 
times known to ns at present^ MeHO|)Otanua furulshed the stage on which 
heterogeneous iiiHueiu-es met and crosse<l; intluences that, whatever their ulti¬ 
mate origiji, eiiiHiiate at the time when they first come within our view from 
Moithern and southern tvnters rt»s|hvtivelv. 

Any dist'ussion of prelnstoric remains in the Near East is hound to revolve 
nrniind a sjH'eiul tyj)e of painted jK)tteiA% which has Ijcen shown to be char¬ 
acteristic of the iK^olithic and ehalcolithic eras in that part of the world.* 
Tile ware in (jiifstioii shows peculiarities of technique and design which may, 
within certain limits and with due caution, be considered ns criteria of early 
age and. to a more restricte*! degree, also of relationship. 

'J’he work of the* “Delegation en Perse” under 31. de Morgan first broiighl 
to the attention of arcliaeologists the painted ceramte-s under discussion.'^ In 
the lowest strata of the main tell at Su.sa, 2.1 meters Mow the surface, unus¬ 
ually i)enulifnl s)»ecimens of jaiinted ware were discovered; it was evident that 
the decorjde<l |wftery l)elnnged to the ver>* earliest ])eriod of the site, and, as 
further study showwl. antedated the oldt‘st documentarily attested ei)Ooh in 
the iK'ighlN)ring country of Sumer. .Vs work ]>i'ogresse<l it also became clear 
that tile paintisl fiilirics of Susa really lieloiiged to two distinct eivili:sations, 
Susa I and K; (*uriously enough, the finest ware as well ns the liest speci¬ 
mens of dei-nratioii went Imck to the Mirlier of the two civilizations.** *’ Susian ” 
ware was later ilisi-oven.Hl at Tcjie 3Iusyan, about I.IO km. west of the site of 
the Klamile c-apital;^ similar (though not identical) ])otter 3 ’ was nl.so found 
at Bender Bushire, on the Persian (Julf," with which the jiainted ceramics of 
.\lm Shahrein ** (ancient Kriilu) and Tell (d-'Olieid(4 miles west of TJr) 

' liiitli *n> ciiiiiliiiie<l tit the (tiiivi'iiieiit luinip ' aeiinilitbu*.' which will be 

UMtl lielow: hut wliiic (hix apiilitiition ix |KTfcctly CDrrcct in the •South, where the 
stoiH* iiiipli'uiciits tiiv found to^zether with the ciirlicst oliji'cts made uf metal, copper 
ix not in cx'ideinv in (lawra initil the latent of its thri-e eivilimtioiis is eneuuatercd, 
Ml that ‘ iieolitliie * i» Kirreet in tlmt hiKtanet*. 

MiMointi tif In Jtfh'f/atiou ni /Vtmt. I. pp. iiliff.. and vol. XIII. Lack 
fii »|uiro makes it iiei-csMary here to limit the footnotes, on the whole, to the liareKt 
imtientionx of soiirres. A fuller diM'iiwiun of the problems oatliacd in the third 
elmpter of this |tii|>er is Ih'Iii}; pre|Mred for ii fortlicoiiiin;; mimher of the .IwrncaN 
•/tmi-Hut of Art-barotoftn, where the full ap|>Rmtus will he iticludeil. 

"I’f. esjHi'laily H. Frankfort. N7«rfir« in Kaiijt Potterj/ of the A'eor Ko»t. T (1024) 
pp. 22ir., ami K. Puttier. I nr Iht'orit- uourrilf itHr lea r«*c* dr t^uae: Herne ArchMa- 
•ju/Hc. XXIIl (102<I). 

*•1. E. Gautier et G. Lauipn*. Pouillra ii ifoMnawn: 3Iem. I'llI, pp. .'>0-148. 

'M. IVwii'd. .l/tWion ff Itcndcr Ituahire: J/em. XV. 

C’umpliell TIkhiiimiii, Arekaroloftia LXX (1020), pp. 100-124. 

*"H. R. Hall ttiHl C. L. Woolley. Exearotioua at Fr. I: .l/.'Clsiid (1027). 
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has been rightly oonipareJ by the exiuvators of the latter ailos. \Vln*n other 
ty))es of painteU potterj' of an early ilate lM*gaii to In* addui'iM], the <»n 
which it occurred extending from Thessjily and Anatolia through Xortlierii 
Meso]»otnmia ami Kurdiatan, us far as Tui-k«*sian (Aiiaul and even .Man¬ 
churia.” st)me scholars were prejaired to visuulize a tiuiforni prehistoric <'ivili- 
: 2 atiun, embracing an enornious siH-tion of the Old World, lint so unprece¬ 
dented an expanse of an early and Hlh*p*«lly liuinogeiie^ais ciilturi* vaisetl in 
the minds of other .scholars serious doubts as to the aetnal relationship of all 
types in question. The iiievltalde n*aetion hroiighf with it givater eautioit in 
dealing with the siiltjet-t, and was instrumental in tlie estahlislnncnt of stricter 
laws of i'omparison. brilliant and stiniidatiiig monograph by 11. Fnink- 
fort lias shown to what extent historical (UHluctions from the study of jiot- 
tery may be plausibly carried, when an exhaustive treatment of all the elements 
of technique and dei'oration is employed as a Imsis, .Xfter supcrfu-ial similari¬ 
ties luive liecn rultHl out for the time lN*ing. a eUiser relationship appears to 
exist ladween the wares of Mnsynn am! late Susa I. lM*twiH*n Ihoaler Hnsliirt* 
and l>uwer Mesopotamia with probable eontaets with Musyan. and lastly 
la'rtveeii Susa 11 and Palc*stine and Syria.’* It must U* n*inemlH're»l. how¬ 
ever. that all jK)f!sibiIitii*s have not as yet Ikk'Ii exlmusttHl. and tluit new dU- 
c«*verie.-5 may furnish us with eonnecting links iH'twwii < ultun*s. wliidi it u-ere 
unwise at jiresent to group together on a«*eounl of insullieient evidence. 

This is not the plar-e to go into more <letail with regard to this intensely 
fascinating subject, nor would I feel sulfieiently eom|H*tent to do so, Jf the 
sam«> question comes up again later on in tlie diseiission. it is only lNH*ause a 
large numlM*r of painted fragments were dug up in eoursi* of the brief cam- 
]H)ign at Tepe (luwra, which it is the |>urp<»S(* of the presi'iit pa|k.‘r to desc-rilie. 
In point of fact, the choiee of the site for trial soundings was determined by 
the jji’esence on its surface of such early diK-omted ware. Tin* surface n*inains 
contained also indications of contacts at an early date with Lower Mes^i- 
jHitamin, so tliaf the mound appenre*! very jiromising indeeil. Ilut I must not 
anticipate. 

T had jiraetically completed my first st*Hsoii in fraq lH*fi>re I came uj»on 
Tepe Gnwrti. .\rriving in Haghtlad in Xovemher, lliiiG. I jutKH‘t‘ded to make 
a general survey of the Hrcha<‘<dogi(*Hl remains in Northern Iraq, about wliich 
companitively little is still known lK*yond tin* few chi.ssu'al Assyrian sift's. It 

*'Tlie biblitt^rspliy U tmt exteu^ivc to In.* inriiitled here. .\ niiiiittor of pulilication» 
with the psinteil jstttery of the Ksr KiiM were kiinlly **u;n!4‘-te<] to me by 
ilr. V. J. Kewkes. of the I’liiveivity of IVnn-ylvHliiii. 

Op cU. 

Ihid., p. 70. P. Vijieent in Spria, V .Ho. 
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was hoped that a few months spent in the less traveled districts east of the 
Tigris would help ns obtain an approximate idea of the archaeological possi¬ 
bilities of the whole area. The siirvej' took me from the foot of the Awraman 
range, on tljo Perxinn bonier, to the western limits of the Sinjar mountains, 
which lead into Syrian territorr. Now among the most interesting results of 
the s<>)isoir.s joiirneyings J should ])lace t])e finding of a large number of sites 
covercNl with painte*! pottery of the above-mentioned type. It was indicated 
above that a very early date for that ware is universally acceptwl, even if some 
doubt may Im! felt as to the preci.'^e relationship of the several groups compris¬ 
ing the ceramics in question. The dating is placcHl ]>eyond tlie iK>sslbility of 
dispute u’hen the decorated fragments ara found together with flint imple¬ 
ments and obsidian flake.s; in that case wc may speak denjiitely of an aeiieo- 
lithic (K‘cu|Mition. In Northern Iraq the early jiainti’d )>ottery was found 
invariably accompanied by implements of the aeneolithic ug(\ 

The limited space at iny disposal will n4>t {MWinit me to ]>roscnt all the iiirur- 
nniTioii ridating to ]»ivhistoric S4>tllcmi‘iits in N4»Hherii Iraq that I Itave 
('olliK'ted. I shall nttimipt here to imlicnte only the more important centers 
where muuinlK c*oiitaining 4>ai']y |tainted pottery Iiave hivn f4>uii4l in larger 
nuinlK>rs. TIio Ii(dgl]li4>rh4i04l of Kirkuk is very rich in early nunains. Tlnn-e 
is u group of prehistoric nnminls t<i tlie s4Mith-west of the town, u-liich includi'S 
Ba4hi\va, Qutush K4*l)ir nii<l Qutush Segliir in the vicinity of ancient Nuzi, 
several mounds in Wiran Shehr, Tell .\rrafat, and otiuTs 4 I 0 W 11 t4) tlie lA*sser 
Znb.*^ To the south of Kirkuk (nncieiit Ai*ra)»li»i). in the district of Taiuj 
(nin-nuit Buqaqina), tln-re is aiiotiuw cluster of .similar sit4‘S, among which 
ihe splendid inouiids Ti‘ll iKlIi'Dhiynh and Para-Ibirn aiv the most prominent 
0114*1!. S<mio Ilf the 4lo4-ui'iit4>d slwrds which I picked up 011 Tell C4lli-Dhiyril) 
were ulmast c.xact dti]dicat4>s of fragments 4-4>ll4‘ct4‘d at Ti*ll el-'f)l)eid two 
months earlier. To the north-4>ast of Kirkuk neiu^olithic remains ap|H'ar to 
lx* less numerous. Tepc ilclan, on the iynuI Mww'Ii .\ltun Kopri and (Juweir 
(oil the I’liper Znh) yield4*d line sjai-inieiis of (Miinted ceramics and of (lints. 
To the south of Krinl. iN'twceii the niiig4>s of .\innna and Qarachok, Ginla 
Kuchek was found to contain prehistoric jioltery. On tin? whole, howcv4T, 
the older sites are 4'4>in[iaratively isolated in these ]»arts, until we come close 
to Mosul. Here we find nimiher group of teUs, fully as rich in aeneolithic 
r<‘maiii.s as the jdain south, aiul south-west of Kirkuk. 

That the lowest strata of Xiiieveli ** go liack to very early limes has h-i-n 
known since tiie e.\cavation5 of the late L. W. King, who at the beginning of 

"Sit! Air/^7iir of tkf Amenctin SchooU of Orfr«4«/ RcHraiTh (HAi<f)R) 28 (l!i27l. 

pp. 13 ff. 

" Cf. R. C. Tlioiapsori niid R. W. Hutchinson, CcHturtf of Rxploration at yUtcrch 
( 1020 ). 
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the century dug do\^'n to a level 68 feet below the surface where he found in 
dark earth a numl)er of obsidian knives. The site of the Late Assyrian capi¬ 
tal was occupied, accordingly, at least two thousiuid years l)efoi’e the city 
attained to its )»rime. Xor was prehistoric Xiiu-veh a sponidic S4>ttleiiU‘nt in 
a 8t)arcely iuhabiteil district. For a few da}*s sur\’eyiiig in the neighliorhocMl 
of Mosul brought out the very interesting fact that the whole n*gion is full 
of remains dating from very early times. The plain tluxnigh which the Khosr 
lazily winds its way to reach the Tigris under the shadow of the walls of 
Xineveh. was in those remote days twmiiig with human activity; the adjoin¬ 
ing districts were also well i>opulate<l. Indeed, it may la* douhtetl whether 
any subsequent i>eriod. not exi-luding the heyday of .Wyrian power, ever 
witnessed an occupation of gn‘ater }>roiKirtions. 

On April SUth. I visiti*!! a small mound a mile north-west of ilosnl 

where fragments of the tell-tale paint(‘<l pottery u’erc found on the snrfnn*. 
Three days later I stalled out in an old Ford automnhilc for Qanikosh. alsiut 
twenty miles east of Mosul, with a young Anih servant named Yiniis. who 
was the factotum on all such trips. The plan was to cover the area lK*twi'en 
Qarakash and Kliorsaluid with J(>}m*I Ihrshiqali as <iur northern lioiiiidary. 
The first day we examiiuHl s<*veral Assyrian mounds, noiu* of wliieh ti]i)K*nreiI 
very promising. The following day wi* visited the fanioits ruins at Halawat 
and starti*!! baek wistwards for KhorMilNtd. A little jwist the Christian village 
of Keramlis we cairn* upon KIiHKiiah Tcpi*.“’ a low ami irri*gulnr mound close 
hy a village of the sunn* name. ‘Treasure MoumI * seemed a very inappri> 
jiriate designation for the insignifieant heap of cartli. Frest*utly. liowever, 
we found good reawm to change our opinion. The fepc was eovei-ed with hue 
fragments of black-painted ware with somi*what eoars«*r re<l-painti*«l sherds 
mixed in. Flints and olisidians around the base of the mound left no doubt 
as to the remote antiquity of the surfa<*e r<*umins. ifen* was a ival treasure, 
though quite diffon'iit in ehanicter from the kiml which the word L'lunutih 
aigiiities to the loial ShebWk.’* For the l•^•st of that day we moved from one 

'“Tliis iiiiiiK* is Riven te iiiiiiieretiM tiiotiiMls ill till* Xear Ka>t. Wlierever there arc 
aiieieiit reiimiiis tlie iintivi-s sre Hpt to su«)K*<*t tin* existence of treii'*im*s. ami siiH*o 
khnzunh i!< eni|>l«iye<I in tlnit h*ii'>c not only hy tlie Anilis hut also tiy (he PertiiaiiA. 
Kinxls. nml Turk!*, it is not iliffieiilt to antmiit for the Hpreiul of the tuiine throiiRh 
the area ocenpieU hy lixw |H‘o]i]i>«. 

''The (listriet north of Mmul is known for its etnifusiiiRly lar^e iirray of Uistiiict 
etiinie and religions Rronps. .Apart from Ktird-^. Turks, and .Andis. there are the 
'(iiuldeun Syriniw' of Tell Keif and Klqiwh. the Xestorian •Assyrians* driven out 
of Turkey, the ' devil-worsliipphiR * Vexidis M*attenHl from IhCsIiiiiah to Sheikh .Adi, the 
Shi'ite Shehliek w-ho rejireseat a Rronp that innniRntti'd front the Persian tairder 
distrirts several <vntnrii*s sro. and the Snnni Haxhwan. the }>cop)e who tsNiipy the 
8 
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prehistoric site to (iiiother. A mound very similar to Khaznah Tepe is to be 
found in the village of Baqrtaynh, two miles to the south. Continuing to 
liuVhiqHh wp stopped at llie low hut extensive Tell eth-Tha*Alib,. whieh yielded 
iiiniiermis fragments of deeorat»‘d pottery and exceptionally fine obsidian 
implements. The similarity lH*tween the black-]>ninted eeramies of Tell 
eth-ThnVilil» and that of Tell edh-Dhiyrd) is indeed remarkalde. The lattice 
design is esiM-eially well rej»resented on lK>th tin* * Mound of tlie Foxes' and on 
the* Mound of the Wolves'; (»iiu forgets easily that the «listance Iwtween the 
two is one hundred and lifty miles, and that Tell el-'Oboid is more than throe 
hundred miles furllier south-east, so strikingly alike are some of the speci¬ 
mens from those sites. 

The largest mound that wc saw that day was Tell Billali, one mile south of 
IVshiqah. 1 eountisl jja(vs as its eiixumren»in-e, anil its gn*atest eleva¬ 
tion is close to 50 feet. To judge from the surface finds, Billah has a 
riH-ord of oceuj)atio]i extending for si'veral milemiia. By the side of the 
]Hiinti*d j)oftery we found tliere liits of Islamic wan*, while fragments of Seii- 
nncheril) bricks testified to the inijiortiinee of tlie site in .\ssyrian times. Con¬ 
tinuing west from lia'shtqah we plekcil u[» ml-j>ainted sherds at Balizani, one 
mile to the west, where wc also spent the niglit. 

tin the morning of tlie 2.5th wc resuiiiwl our journey we.**tvvanls, visiting two 
small .A.ssyriaii mounds on the way. Towards noon wc arrived in the village 
of 1‘Tulhiliyyah, aliout (liree miles north-east of Khorsnl)nd. 

Tepe Gawra, *The Gi'eat Mound' of flic local villagers, known to the 
Aralnc-.«peaking .l/us/orw (Mosulites) as Tell Ali Heg, lies about one mile and 
a lialf south of FadlniuTah (Fig. 2). Kien at that distance the mound 
is quite impressive, appearing tall, conical in shape and regalar. Wliile 
sipping the inevitable co/Ti-e in the garden of the mulhlilr (village-head) I 
made some inquiries about Gawra. All those assembicil, which in tlic case 
of a visit from a Fniiigi means the entire male population of.the place, seemed 
surpi'isi*d that anyone could la* interestcil in their mound. The place, tliey 
said, was absolutely empty. Two generations ago a certain Inglizi had dug 
there for several days without finding anything worth-while.’* To be sure, 
the iieigliborhiNHl cmilaineil finfigox, but they bail to be looked for elsewhere 
tbau on Tepe Gawra. To give |>oint to this statement, tlic local schoolmaster 

rt';tii>a nf Fiulhllivyiih himI ‘1V|h' CawrA nml dilTer fnan tUi* SitrlUH'k mniiity tn ileiioiohia* 
tiim. It may Ih* aiIiIhI tliat nil tin* niNii'e }!rou|M s[H*»k widely differiiig Iniigoages or 
dialiTts. wliirh j;r«*HtIy nd<U to the eiiiifiixinii. 

’*TIiey Were evl<l«*ntly referring to ouc of tlie trial digs of Layard. In the N. W. 
side of the inoinid a piirtially fillisl in liole iimy still be seen, whicli is said to represent 
the »|Hit of that early :<ouiiding. 
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soon produced an inscribed brick which he exhibited with great unction. For 
a coiwidcration, he stated obligingly, he would tell me where the brick had 
been found. A glance at the large and crude charncters made it i»lain that 
tlie displavoil anCuja was an onlinary brick of Sargon, which must have come 
from one of the numerous mounds around KhorsHlaid. I divlincd |K>litely 
to purcba.«e the information offored. explaining that it wa.s the ungrateful 
task of a inuitandis (surveyor) to examine many useles.s ruins instead of con¬ 
centrating upon slte^ that might la* more profitable. Everything Ijeing in 
the hand of Allah., 1 eoncludetl, something important might turn up even at 
their own Tepe Gnwra, which would nwrssitate more extensive explorations on 
the spot and jirovide work and fliia (money) for many men of Padhiliyyah. 
The usual invocations of blessings and «*xchange of good wishes fuIlowc<b 
and in a few minutes the Ford brought us to the foot of the * Great Mound.* 

Although the preciNling ilay had Is'eii full of surprist's, Tepe Gawra had 
many new ones in store for us. In the first place, the mound was found to 
be one of the tallest in the entire Mosul district, rising 70 feet nl>ove the level 
of the surrounding eountiy. finch height is usually indicative of a com- 
j>arativelY late date; hut the surface rcuunins were all against such a ««>• 
elusion. For the s1o)m*s were literally covered with fragjnents of painted 
pottery* in masses greater than on any other site 1 had visited. The uumlK*r 
of obsidians and flints was corre.<|>onding]y large. The ty|ies of decoration 
presentcil also an unusual variety; there were jiiwes of hlack-painteil |K)ttcrv 
together with fragments showing designs in red; apart from the monochrome 
ware there were numerous examples of jiolychTomc decoration, frequently 
employed i)] checker-bojird design.^ .similar to tha*e found at .Temdct Xasr. 
Fcctilinear motives predominated, but there was also no lack of curvilinear 
patterns. The paint was applied directly or over a wash.'* In short, Tepe 
Gawra seemed to contain a veritable museum c<dleetion of wcll-assorte<l 
.«])ecimeiia of early painted imtterv. 

Very interesting and jiromising seemed the fa«'l that lajth the flints and 
the decorated ware were tu l»o found not only at the base of the Tepe but also 
fairly high uji the shjjies. Evidently the prehistoric wtllement lasted here 
for a long time and was prewrvwl in several strata. No tra<*e of .Assyrian 
of'cupation could l)e observinl. lending color to the Iwlief that even the topmost 
layers belonged to a rather early agi*. Another striking feature was the 
presence on the slopes of Gawra of jdeccs of baked hrieks and of <'urved 
wall-nails made of clay, so charnotoristie of the early de)>osits in Lower 

*• * Wash ’ as opjiosed to * slip * Is uwhI here in the same seu^e in which Woolley 
employs the tenn *cngol>ngc/ cf. Al-'Vlaid, p. 1C3, n. 1. 
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Mo^O(H>taraU (ef. Fig. TO, top). The Imcke aloue suggested southern infiu- 
piicc; good clay, it should )>e remarketl, is as rare in the vicinit}' of Fadhiliyyali 
as stone is abuiulniit and easy to ]>rocure. On a site so manifestly early as 
Tepe flawra the huxury of hakinl bricks <*00^1 hardly have been due to a 
Spontaneous innovation: and tfie jm'scnco at that time of Lower-jMesopotamian 
elements appeaiiMl to a liigh degree I'emnrkahlc in a place that lies only a few 
miles away from the foot-hills of the snow-C'api>e<l Zagros. Xothiiig savi* 
excavations, we felt, would he cnpahle of provi<ling unswerg to the many 
intricate (piestioiis snggeste<l hy the surface examination of the mound. I 
de<*ide<U therefore, (hat if any funds were left over from the sum which the 
authorities of Projisie College luul kindly provided for tho survey of Xorthern 
Iraq, that money should he used for trial e.vcavations on the ‘ Great Mouml.’ 
As it turned out, tlieiv was a halanee of live Immlred dollars at the end of 
the season's work, making possilde a small * dig * of two weeks' duration at 
tlie lieginniiig of the following season. 

It WHS late in the afternoon when the cNamination of Te|>e Onn'ra was 
finally completed. I.4*aving (he visit to Khorsalwd for a later occimion we 
turned south-west G^r ^losul. stopping on the way at Ohenchi, whos4> mound 
provtnl to Ite a smaller w*plica of Tepe Gawra. 

Jiefore passing on to tlie descri]>tioa of the e.vcavations of tlic mound which 
we stumbled upon, as it weiv, so unex()ectedly, tlii.s ncconiit of early sites in 
Northern Iraq shoiihl he roiimlod out with n few additional remarks. It has 
already been shown tlmt the l'niiit«Hl-Potlery Civilisation oe<'npiwl a very 
extensive area in Cj)pcr MesojiotHmia.^' We are very far, h<»wt‘ver, from 
having covered tlie whole extent of that civilijcation. On several suhae(|uent 
trijis inouiuls u’en* discoverwl with tin* same charaeteristie early ivmaiiis. 
Thus e. g.. on our wav to .Vqra.-' a beautifully situatc<l mountain-town about 
oO miles norfh-nortiwast of ^I(»sul. we sto|)|»e4) to examine three mounds close 
hy the i-oad; every one of tln-m (Ginia Amian, Tepe Kuralieg. Givda Asia) 
(‘ontainiNl l»ln»'k ami reil-paiiited ware as well as occasional flints. The hlack- 
imintiil eeramii-s of (Jirdn .\sin (Kurdish for *lron mound*; about 8 miles 
south of Aqra) was particularly tine. Owing to unsettled political condition 
it was imfKjussihle for me to investigate ancient sites along other routes leading 
from Mosul northwanls. It is very significant, nevertheless, that the only 
district <-lose to (lie 'rnrkish lionler which T visited, had the prehistoric period 
Ijetter repivsented than any otlier later age. There is, therefore, a strong 
pre.<um]itiun that the other lanfliT eoiiiities also contain similar remains and 


** Painieil jHittery in Nertliern MeM»|Hi(aiMm Innl Iwcii fctriiierly oliKcmHl hy Aiitlriu*. 
Cliirra. .Allirigiit, iiml ))i>nj;lu‘r(y. 

Mny 1ft, 1027. 
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thflt the culture which was sjM^koii of al>nvc will not !« found nlxseiit across 
the northern frontier. Thisi fact should lie taken into i-onRideration when 
the question of the ultimate origin of the paiiitisl pottery is discussed. 

Decorate<l ware was also oliservcnl on some of the mounds that lie seatterotl 
in the large area Ixdweeji Mosul and the Syrian liorder. On the road from 
Mosul to Xisihin re<l-j»ajiitwl jKittery was pieke<l up at Tell -Vwenat,®* alwut 
00 miles north-west of Mosul, aiui on the twin mounds (lir Dioter^ T\ miles 
further west.*’ Xorth of the Siiijar mountains brown-painted fragments 
were found at Gir Shemmik. and a large numlxT of o}>sidian knives was 
gathered at Goh Bel. Shertls with brown-|»Hintod dei-oration were al.-xi found 
on Tel liayal. ten miles west of Beled Sinjar. I am not. however, sure that 
there is any c-onneedion ladwinm the )ti\inte<l jiottery of this wx-tion and the 
ware mentioned in the ]>re(et]ing paragraphs. Apart from the fad that 
lilaek-painted ware is. as far as 1 liave Imh'Ii able to discover, totally nliscnl 
ill these parts, the designs consist usually of circles running armiml the up)ier 
jiart of the vossid.*^ Ohsidian implements were found on one mound only 
(Goh Bel), which curiously enough contaiiiiHl no paiutinl jxjtshenls whatever. 
Xo ilinfs were to lie stK*n anywhen*. In view of thcsi* facts, it is nItog»*lher 
])assihle that tlic docoratcfl |M>ttery of the ilistrict centering around the Sinjar 
mountains should he assigned to a ddferent and later soiiret* tlian the painted 
ware east of Masul.“ On the other hand it must Ik* admitted that the numl>er 
of Sinjar mounds examined was comparatively small: a more thorough study 
may bring to light more d4>finite links with the cjirly cultures of Te(M» Gawra 
and Tell edh-Dliiyril). At all events. prehlst4»rie 4-erami4'S of tlie pnwiously 
discussed ty|)c rcaj))>ear further to the W4*st. es{KH'ially on the Balikh in Xoiih- 
ern Syria.** 

To sum up, the only wndion of northern Iraq in which no early jiainted 
)iottery was foumi is (he district of Sulaimnniu «*ast of Kirkuk. But even 
here we cannot vouch for the total ah.«a‘nw* of a civili»iti«n that has left so 
many di.stinct traces throughout the rest of tlie countrA-. The time that 1 
s|ieiit in Siilaimaiiia was marked hy an uprising <if tin* hK*al Kurds** ami 

« Mh.v 0. 1027. 

” A few miles to tlie soutli of the ‘ Twin Moundn' an Irregular elevatinu WMm imiiitwl 
out to us at a distance, with the very reiiiarkable unmc *Tel Sumer.* L'nfiirtiuiately 
it was im|tossihk* to gt>t there at the time. 

’* Not unlike the dtH'iiratioii on the cup. Fi}j. IM. 

»It will be rcmemliered that the Sinjar district lie* in what was once the territorj* 
of the Mitanni. 

*• Albright and Ihaigherty in the DASOR. 21 jip. 1211. l*f. alw» the i«»tten,- of Tell 
Halnf. **C'f. .Isnunt of thf .l.VO/C. VIII. pp. 4 ff. 
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the number of mounds accessible to me nas consequently very limited. To 
be sure^ all of the sites vrliieh I examined belonged to a later period than the 
oiip ill which wv are inlert’sted at present. But tlie number of tells which I 
was forci'd to avoid was quite coiisidemblo., and it is thoroughly possible that 
the ]>ainfcd-potteiy period is represented on some of these iepes or 
Kveii ax far west as the district of Telicrnn decorated ware has recently been 
found, some of which is reporteil to go Inick to very early times.” It would 
be therefore surjwising to find a break in that type of pottery of alwut one 
Imndred and fifty miles, tlie disfann^ lietwivn Kirkuk and the eastern border 
of Iraq. Be that, however, ax it nmv, we have extahlishod an unhroken scries 
of sites coiitaning preliisloric mnains. which extoiidx fixmi the Turkish border, 
north of Mosul, down to the south-east nhout .‘>0 miles past Kirkuk, without 
arriving at the torminnx at either )H)in1. In the uniformity of its civilization 
ns well ax in the niimlHW and wide distribution of its settieinent.x that early 
occupation may be considered as the c(|unl, if not as the xiijicrior, of any oecu- 
imtion at a xuhxrN]iiejit periml in the history of that ]airt of tlie country. 

2. AccorxT OF the RxcAV.VTioy 

III .Tune, lt)27, tlie survey in which I had licen engaged had to be brought 
to a clnxe on account of the intense licat. As aliTady indicated, I had a 
nimlest sum of money left over, which 1 promptly decided to utilize for the 
purpose of trial soundings at Te|H> Chiwra as soon ax work <*ould lie re.<umed. 
The early pai't of that xuinmer was spent in Persia, and the latter half in 
Palestine where some preiwrations were made for the 'dig^ under considera¬ 
tion. Dr. (', S. Ki.shor. the well-known anOnieolf^ixt attaeheil to the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, very kindly jdaml at iny dis|>osal several 
valuable instruments for im-asurcmeiifs and drawing. While in .leruxalcm I 
made the acquaintance of Mr. K. Wilonski. an architect, whose enthnsiaxtie 
interest in things ancient made it jiassihle for him to join my jiarty in spite 
of the ncgligililc iiidiici‘]neiitx that I lia<l to offer. .Vlthough entirely new to 
awhaeology, Mr. AVilenski was to prove an iiivahiahle assistant. He con¬ 
tributed all the plans and the greater pari of the ilniivings )»rcseiited with 
this jiaper,*" and made himself ii.«efnl, besides, in almost every other ])hase 

^Turkish ‘tepe’ oikI Kurdish ‘gird’ correspond to Arabic ‘tell.’ 

•*Hcr*fctd. Ilrigcbn-it-hf in ZIfJilf! Xa. p. speaks of lai-gi* iimhiIku's of ]Miiiited 
potsherds ohswTed by him at Ray. n«ir Tolicran. 'Hiat \x-nre Is coniitared by HerxfeUl. 
rather geuemny. Mith the iMittm- of Suni. Anau, Sainarra. and Tell Halaf, hut Is 
said to have ruatiaued into far Inter times thua on the uImjvc sites. 

**ngs, 71, 74, 07, 08, 100, 120>125 wore drawn by Mr. A. D. Modoff of the University 
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of the work. When our brief venture wa.< over, ^Ir. Wilenski lK*caine the 
architect of the Ilarvnnl-Bnghilail School K.\|)e<lition to Nu^i, a ]>ost wlii<'l) 
he luis been holding ever since to the great satisfaction of ovcrj’iu^tlv (*oiic«>rmtl. 
Through a liappy coincidence mtr jinrtv was .•<oon augmented by another 
valuable mendx'r. A short timu U'fon* >ve were to start for Mosul we met 
Professor Chieru and his family on their way to o|»en tlie work at Xuzi. The 
trip to Masul was made together, and while Dr. Chiera was getting things 
ready at Tarkulan, young William (‘hiera was to 1«* «ur n-corder and gcn««rnl 
assistant. W'e- could not have wished for a more intelligent and ca|mlile 
companion. 

Mosul was reached on Octoljor 4, sifter a two-days* trip frsnn Alejipo. Tin* 
usual prejiarations such as sirnmgenicnts >vith the government authorities, 
negotiations with the owner of the moxu-d."* and the purchast' of the necessary 
tools and pruvi.«ion.'<. occupied tlmn^ days. Jn the meantime Yanis g<»t the 
everlasting Ford in shn(>c and on the 8th of Oetola-r we were hack in Fadlii- 
lh*yah mm-h to the joy of the lix-al villagers. An old liouse witliin siglit of 
the mound was hirc<l for our quarters: Ilustan, a former rintush or s<'rgeanl 
in the Turkish army, was sekn-teil ns m’i# (head-muii) of tlie workmen, and 
on the following day tin* <iigging was iK'gun with an initial gang of 30 men. 

.\s may he gatlnwed from its cuntours (Fig. 3). Tejx* (iawra is a miher 
sleep muimd. 1)citig considiwaldv tall while not very eNteiisive at the bust*. 
On the X. W. the nioumi originally fnct*<l a stream, whose bed lies lo-day 
2.tU} m. 1h‘)ow the siirraiT of the siirn>unding land: here the side is .stee|H*st. 
On the S. K. the risi* is nmre gradual, and it is liere that we dcM-lded to start 
our trench. Tlie plan uas to la'giii on level ground, a few meters from tlie 
Itase of th(> naamd. and from tlu're to work our way in sarces.-iive >tc|)S up to 
the top. The width of the trench was to be .”1 meters, and the length to he 
marked at intervals of also .*> nuacrs. yielding thus regular s<(uares iianic<l witli 
tlie capital letters of tin* alphaUd. S(|UJire A ran from markers .\-.V to H-H. 
square 11 extemliHl from Tl-B to ('-(*. and S4i on: the >umtnit of the mound 
wa.s ii'Uc-lied witli square X (cf. Fig. 4). In this manlier we were enahled. 
hv noting in each iiistaiur the given <leptli. to indicate the l•xact phu-e in 
whidi each obji*ct was found or where each hit of masonry was um-overed. 
We found the stratification usually well marked l»y ashes, jMitsherds, or both. 

of Ponnsylruiiia School of .Vrchilcclure. 5fr. Mwhfff ul»<i awstwl in ilw Hrmii;!iti}! of 
the plates. The photographs given hi Fig*4. 130*13.'> were kindly made hy Sir. R. F. K. 
Starr, tlie prewiit Director of the Ifan'aiil-Bnghdad ScIiikiI Kxpotlitioti to Xiixi. Tlic 
rviiiaitiing photogruphs cniitKhird in this |iH|icr are th<* work of Mr. .1. Rerg of 
Philndclphhi. 

ff. JtASOJt, .11 (1U2K), p. 14. 
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and could name tin* layers with suc-oessive luimbers. Thus e. g., T>5 indicates 
the fifth layer from the top in «ju«re I)-D to K-K. 

a. Gawra I 

From the first day of M'ork it was appanmt that the lower part of the mound 
had lieeii oticupicd entirely hy the users of |»ainted potterj'j moreover, there 
w«Tu several layers in that deposit, which shall be calletl Gawra I, as dis¬ 
tinguished from two other cultures to In; referred to as Gawra II and III, 
res|)ecrively. I’lie PeritKl of Painted Pottery jirovwl to extend as high up as 
sijuaTc F. The top layer of <1 inti-oduees us to (lawrn II, but from G;? 
downwards wo have again pniiite<l ceramics. In the squares from H on we 
did not dig deiqt enough to dutenuine tlicre the line of demarcation between 
Gawra I ainl II, so that square G must remain for us the upper limit of the 
painted-ware area. Work on the lower s<juari« continued throughout the 
coiirsi' of our excavations, while sections in the two later deposits were being 
uiicovereil. .\s tile digging progressed, the iiumlier of workmen was gradually 
iiureased until we had in the last few days a group of JK) men divided into 
tlmv gangs, lly the end of the dig the gang employed in (huvra I liad laid 
hare seven layers in square F, si.\ in G, five in P and K, and four in B and ('. 
in B we went two meters below our zero level (cf. Fig. o), hut nowhere was 
virgin soil reached. 

The d(*coratc<l pottery of Gawra 1 may heat lie studied from the attached 
drawings and photographs (Figs. 23-58, (53,14, 76). .Although the evidence 
of n single trial trench can not Ih; con.«idered as coiichisivo, it ia w'orthy of 
notice nevertheless that, within this culture, the ]»ainted fragments of the 
later levels exhibited certain characteristic dilTereiurs ns compared with earlier 
strata, such as B4 or F5. To take fiwt the later siwimens, the clay is either 
n*ddi>h or, more rarely, gifenish-grey; the firing is fairly high. Judging 
frmu the fragments extant, most of tlie ladtcry was hand-made.” The 
diNoration is cither monodirome (red, hlack. very dep]> ii’ddisli-hrowii) or 
}Hilychronie. usually a]>plied over a u'ash. liut witliout an interposing slip. 
The style is ]ircdoiuinantly geometric, rarely stylized-naturalistic. Of the 
re<-ognizable tyj»cs the clearest are ring-base howls, generally of reinarkalily 
thill wan' (Figs. 23, 24, 26). Fig. 24 shows jwirt of a red-jiainted Iwvl with 
a fairly well marked ladly. A’ery fine is the 1 k)w 1 vecoiistructwl in Fig. 23, 
hemisjdierical with a .dightly splayed rim. Tlie paint is black fading into 
dark hrown, on a Imff-drab surface; tin* design represents a series of triangles 

small niimWr of fragments (cf. Fig. 4o) bore evidence of the tourncttc. 
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grouped in pairs and touching at their ajiexes, eueh “ douh!e-a.\e ” s€|>arute<l 
from the following l»y aeveral vertical line#. A thinl tyi»e of bowl with a 
markedly out-turning li]> was found in The decoration is jwlyehrome, 
rt'presenting a succession of adjoining gisnnetric ligiires. each one (‘oiitaining 
a group of three concentric lairallelognims, of wliich the middle one is black- 
brown and the others rc<l (cf. Fig. 20). provwl generally very interest¬ 
ing. The trench led tliruugh n cluiml)or of which (tnt* stone wall was still in 
position (.H*e plan, Fig. 0). The i^ootn was jiaved with small pieces of jnittery 
lH*atcn hard into the ground; on the floor close to the aall lay a terniHoiin 
figitrine of a seated deity (?), j»rol»ably female (Figs. O.’i and '«), with the 
hands close to the breasts. The head was mi.ssiiig and the break showed the 
dark reddish clay to be very |KXirly fired. Near the figurine lay s<iittertHl 
ivory bends, and a little further, on the (' Iwundary, was foniid a spleiididly- 
finisluHl marble saucer with carinatc<l shoulder (cf. Fig. i!», center, lefi).’-* 
Numerous fragments of nH{-paiutt*d ware showing a meto|H> arnuigemcnt also 
came up from the floor of B2 (c.f. Fig. 3(»). 

It will not be jiossililc to di9aats.s in this uiT.ount all the fragments shown 
iji the illustrations. The nct-essiiry data are given in the attached nitaloguc. 
making it possible for us to limit ounadvc's to a few more important details. 
Thus, e. g., a fragment from C.2 contains the rej)r»*si*ntatioii <»f a water-fowl, 
wlilcb reapjK*ars in the stratigrapliieally earlier B-f (Figs. l:f and 44). The 
]>aiiit is in both instnn(‘i>s rial, and the nuxle of diaairation ap|>ears to me 
styliml-nntiiralistic. From 1)2 came several |K>lychronie jncces with clai'ker- 
bonixl motives (cf. Fig. IG), the color scheme licing hlaek-aiid-hrown. Fig. -li' 
represents a fragment of a plate, ]mintwl on Iwth sidi«. The surfan* is half, 
the paint on tlu> inside black, on the out.«ide black and rinl. 

To an earlier ]>eriod of (iawra I go laick the fragments }»icturod in Figs. 
41, 48-5). The surface is crt*amy-white, and the di^sigii includes rows of birds 
in Might, very much eonventiuinilizi'd and abstniet. to use Frankfort's termi¬ 
nology. Tlie older Pja-ciinen (Fig. 48, Fo) shows line .<)Kieing and the eluy 
is fairly well Mrctl; in Fig. 41 (B-/), on the other hand, tlie design is erowibnl 
and the clay course. 

An entirely different ty|K‘ is represeiitwl by Figs. 4 j-G, o 4. The ilay is 
pinkish, the surface huff, and the jiaint nnhlish and se]>in, partly fiidi-d and 
washed away. The Malti'se cri>ss is jairticularly interoling. T!»e fragments 
Ijclong to the earliest strata uiuoveriHl by us (Bjt and F.»). .\t the s»nne 
dej>th were found potsherds that are witlumt n iwirallel in the later levels. 
The firing is extraordinarily good, the clay rwldish. the surface is orange and 

** The moasurenieats of tlio situciT are: lit. a.*) iiiin., diuin. Uuiiiui. 
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the design is painted in sepia. What is most rcmarkalde, hotvever, about tliis 
ware is the fact that the paint is lustrous and not mat as on all the other 
specimens. Thi.s pottery (cf. Fig. 43) was just beginning to appear in larger 
quantities as tlic exciiYstion drew to a close. Obviously it is at lea.«t as old 
as any other type, of cerajuies from Gnwva I, and incoini)araldy finer in 
appearance ond iwlinique than the " Mnltcse-cro.^ware which is nearest 
to it in date. 

Several kinds of handles, usually going with coarser ware {cf. Figs. (>0-()3). 
were found in the atnita of this period. By the side of the ledge-handle, 
there i.s also the lug-handle t 3 ’]*c. the latter being usually pierced for sus¬ 
pension either horizontally or vertically. 

The only unbroken ]»ip<e of pottery from Gawra X comes from D.4 (Figs. 
30 and 78). It is o mule little sjwuted lamp, poorly baked ond undecorate<l. 
In ¥3 we came uikui a large globular jar, also uudecorated, containing 
children’s bono.« and a few fragments of pointed pottery. It was broken into 
many pieces, but enough was left to enable ^Ir. Wileiiski to make a careful 
reconstruction (Pig. 64).** 

The other finds )iH>d not detain us long. B.( yieldetl another headless 
Intman figurine of lerin-ci»ttu (Fig. 64’*); animal models of dark-br4»wn clay 
were not rare (cf. Figs, fifi-68). .\ ]K)tten' stand decorated with brown 

vertical lines (Fig. 74) also deserves mention. f?|iiudle wliorls were si'attered 
at all levels (ef. Fig. 106. liottom): it goes without saying that implements 
of olksidian and Hint (Fig. 7^) were cverj’whcrc in evidence. Among the 
rarer ohjMs may Im» li^inl several dei*oratcd elay rones (Fig. 79, top), and 
a few i]ienm)dcto mai*e-lu‘nds. A button-seal of sandstone (Fig. 71) was 
dug up ill K-.’. while the curious little gable-.<wil of red marble (Fig. 7*2, 
surface find) proliably also lH‘long.’< to this |ieriod. With tliis we may liring 
to a close the descrijition of olijects liolonging to the first main civilization 
of GauTO. 

h. Gawra 11 

With the beginning of G/, and inoiv particularly wj'tli s<(uarc It (opened 
October IG), wc enter an ami that ditfers from tlic preceding primarily liy 
the absence of paintwl c-cramlcs. .Vdvaiicing upwards to the ,T-J line we find 
our way Imrred by a retaining wall of large, roughly-hewn stones (cf. Pigs. 
4, 5), Across the wall a tliird civilization ushers in the Bronze Period, 
rejiresiMitcHl by the conif-al addition to the mound (J-N). But this suiter- 
structure. grafted on so to sjutak to the formerly u*ell-roundcd top of Gawra, 

Wc were rather uufortuimte in the photographs taken t» «i(u; they were all ruined 
hy an unnoticed leak in the camera. 
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docs not go very deeply into the body of the old idevatiou; for by slieing olT 
the first few layers across the retaining wall we rejoin the pre-bronzi* cuHure 
of Gawra II, thus gaining for it an area of considemble extent. 

In HI we found reninijis of a stone wall at the ijottom whi<h lay a 
partly-crushed jar of rwldish clay, with a few charred htnnan boms inside 
(cf. Fig. 7). The wall led to ll where un))roken specimens of pottery U^an 
to appear in larger nunilters. The ware wa« drab, wull-firiHl and undiH-oratiil: 
most common were fiasks, either with ring-stand or llnt-ba^c’, hand-made and 
frequently very graceful in shape (Figs. 81-83). A lower level (Fig. 8) 
contained remains of earlier walls, a stone door-socket in position, aiul a 
large grinding stone. We were evidently in on important se<dion of Oawrn 11: 
unfortunately, however, the builders of the retaining wall did not allow much 
of tlie older material to remain intact. 

On crossing into J it was decided to continue the tr<*nch t«> the top of the 
mound in accordance u-ith our original plan; )>ut it also ap)>carpd advisable 
to follow*, at the same time, tlie i-uursc of the impressive retaining wall, 
(‘onsequeiitly. a second trench was <»j>en«l, crossing the main ^hafi at right 
angles. The division into wpiares was retained here too, nn far as it was 
])Ossihle; to the left (S. W.) of the origitial ascen<lijtg trench we nneovi-n'd 
the areas dh, Jd, and Jf; to the right (X. K.) the areas .Ta, Jc. and tin* 
group of the slightly irregular rcchingles .Tghe were laid ban* (ef. Figs. 1 
and 3). 

The decision to dig this horizontal trench was ultimately to prove a very 
happy one, although the first few hours caused ns a gniit deal of niixiely. 
In the first place, the massive wall contaiiml breaks on either side of the 
main tmich; more serious, however, was the fac-t tlnit a nicmlMT of tmr 
small staff liet-ame incajiacitatHl fur two days as a result of this c.\tcn^^on 
of onr aetivities. While kneeling down to take some measurtinents at the 
base of the retaining wall, Mr. Wileiiski was bitten by a scorpitni of the 
))articularly no.\ious large yellow tYjM}. Ho was immediately removwl to our 
village quarters, where goo<T u.se was made of my mwlicine kit. The sociftion 
is fortunately not ns vinilojit in aufuniii as it is apt to ho in inidsnnimcr. 
and our hard-working architeet was soon well again, being none the wors<* 
for the temporary pain and the mild scan*. But the rest of us Imd Mweral 
uneasy hours apart from l>eing dej)rivefl for two days of Hr. Wib^iiski's 
valuable services. 

After the top layer of .Tg had Ireou removal a sudden change was observed 
in the character of the ground. The color of the debris intdenieuth was now 
reddish instead of the usual black, and the soil was hanl-pnckcd and veiy 
difficult to dig. Soon fragments of burnt brick U*gan to n]>pcar. and licforc 
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the day's (O( tol)or 21) work vas done a brick wall of what was apparently a 
larger structure had been uncovered. From then on until the close of the 
excavation (October 27) our main efforts were concentrated ui)on the recovery 
of that building, which turned out to be the Temple or Shrine of the last 
ri'prt'senfntives of Gawra II. It was not possible, of course, to lay bare the 
entire structure within n week’s time. For as we traced the brick walls we 
were obligt^d to dig decjwr into the heart of the mound ; over the celUil there 
M'ere tliroe to four meters of later remains, tlu> mnoval which presented 
considerable ditliculties, as l)Otli the floors and the walls found in the super- 
imiMJsed layers consisle<l of largo stones (cf. Figs. 12, 13, and IK). In spite 
of these olista< les enough of the Shrine Mas dug out to give a fair i<lea of its 
ground plan; the incidental finds fnrnisli valuable hints and iinlicatious 
concerning the. character of the religious practices of the porio<l. 

The Shrine, as Mas indicated above, was huilt luitirely of burnt brick, tlie 
walls iv}K»sing directly on tlie ground without an underlying foundation of 
stone: the <orncrs were set to the eawlinal ]>oiufs. The central jwrt of the 
Slirhie seems to have bw'H a cult-chnmlK»r/’ 4.5 by 7.5 meters. The entrance 
was from the S. 10. and e.\tended over the entire Midth of the room; the 
Hanking M'alls Men* licvelcd at the entrance, slanting do^vii until tlie slo)>c of 
tile Jinmnd (cf. Figs. 14 ami 16). Tiie chamber 0{Hnie<1 into tlinsi smaller 
rtNun.s. Ojiposite tlie main enti'ancc theix* M*as a door 1.30 ni. M'ide M'hicli hil 
into the aaiKtum-saiictorum; near tlic right- and left-hand corners of the 
cult-<'liaiid>er tluTe were tu'o other doors facing one another, HO cm. in widtli. 
The one to the rlglit (X. K.) led to a long and narrou' room, pnihahly used 
for storage, u-liich coiniunnicate^l u-ith the outside by means of amdlier door 
of similar size, in the S. K. M*all. In Iwth casi‘.4 the stone door swkets M*en' 
found in |K)sition (Fig. 10). We should have liked to open the room to the 
left of the main chamber, but unfortunately our time was too short for that. 

The bricks used in the Shrine u'cre poorly linked and reddish in color, the 
measurements being 44 by 20 l>y 10 cm. Tlie mortar was 1.5 cm. between 
the vertical layers and 2..5 cm. lictwivn tlie horizontal layers. The thickness 
of the walls, M-hich wen? ^Hasten'd u ith a coating of reddish clay, was almost 
uniformly 00 cm. Ifigldy instructive is the primitive metliod of baiso lionding 
eniployiil in this building (cf. Fig. 17): instead of being intcrconncctwl. the 
uall.s are held together only liy the mortar. Individually, hou'cvcr. tlie u-nlls 
are solidly Iniilt and n'giilar. 

IVrhajis the most intere.«ting feature of the cult-chamber is tlie terra-c-otta 
elevation in the middle (“altar”), cf. Fig. 10. It is directly in front of the 
eiitraiKT to the cella: the height i.s 40 cm. and the surface 272 by 142 cm. 
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The characteristic inner frame measures 100 l»y 03 f-m.. and the addition at 
the head is 30 cm. square. To the left stoml a day oven, hrokeii olT at the 
top. Near the main entrance of the chnnilHT lay two coal lirnsi«Ts of iwrcnis 
stone (cf. Pig. 00), one against each wall. To the right of the door leading 
to the celln was found a heavy stone jdnte (Fig. 88), and hy its side lay the 
ver\' significant pliallie oljject (Figs. 104-:)), also of stone, on which cireuin- 
cision is unmistakaldy imlinited. Of equal iiitei-est is a i»air of clay horns 
(Fig. 80) found at the foot of the door to the left (Fig. 1(5): the two holes 
for 8us|>eusion nmke it prolwihle that the horns were originally attached to 
the wall, ver>* likely above the entmnee near which they wen* found. We 
shall return to these objects in the following chapter. The exact nieasun*- 
luents are in each case indicated in the catalogue, which pr«*c<*<le.< the 
illustrations. 

Xo objects of any kind were found in the cella (cloare<l Octol)er 3o). Tlie 
floor was covered witli a tiju k layiu* of fine black ashes and the walls also lM>re 
signs of fire. Kvideiitly there lm<l Ijeen a ctiiisitleralde amount of woial-work 
in this room, all of which went uj» in .'^moke when the Temph* was tlestroviHl. 
Kverything elst* that was valuable was j»rolM\bly carritsl off by the enemy, who 
may very well have l>een the some people that built the retaining wall and 
starteil the third chapter in (he history of (lawra. Of ttmrse. the Sliriue has 
not l)eeti exeavattKl in its entindy, and we do not know that the nKan may 
contain whose ei»trance, as we have seen, was adornoil with Ijorns. We are 
not ill ignorance, however, of what was in front of that naim. For in .h*, 
where the retaining u*all meets us again after a break of several imder^. we 
dug to the foundations of that massive structure and found it to rest on the 
brick wall of the Shrine (this is well illustrated in Fig. 15). Digging further 
we reachetl the level of the Shrine floor, at a depth of tlm*e meters IndoM' the 
surface (ef. Pig. 5, top). Ilere on a thick layer of ashes we fotind in a corner, 
against the lower part of a bri<k M’all. a ma.ss of knuckle Ikuks. The bricks 
mark obviously the outside S. W. wall of the long room eorresjK>uding to the 
one which we cleared on the other side of the cult-chamln'r. In this iHinier. 
then, were deposited the remains of animals sacrifiml in the <-iilt-chanilH*r 
and roasted, undoubtedly, in the large oven inside that <‘hamber. In the 
corresj)ouding comer to the left were found quantities uf olisidian <'*>res and 
flakes, as well as flints with traces of l>oue encasing, reminding us that we 
were still in the neolithic jHfriwl, and that the little Shrine whicli it was our 
good fortune to find was as old as any yet discovercfl in Mesoi>otamia. 

Before we leave the Shrine, attentioji should lie called to a few minor finds 
that were discovered within its walls. In the left-hand corner of tlie * long- 
room * a storage jar was found imliedded in the ground, its toj) l>e‘ng even 
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with the level of the floor (<1iam. 50 cm., (Ipj)th 48 cm., of. Fi^;. 1C). Near 
the jar lay a lino inace-heatl of quartz, jwrfwtly prescrveil (Fig. 04), and 
Ijnreiy <li8tiiiguii‘hahle in a haiidfnl of clay a miniature ‘tear-cup^ (ht. 16 
inm,, diam. 21 mm., cf. Fig. 05). Of importance were several impre.-?sions 
of a 6tam])*seal scattcriHl on the floor (Fig. 91), probably iK’longing to some 
official conncctwl mth tlie Shrine. Where every availalde scrap of evitlencc 
increases s\i1)8fantiafly our meagre information at>out this remote and so 
iimiximll.v interesting jieriud, flte value of these seal iinpre.xsioiis cannot he 
over-estimated. 

So far it has been a simple matter to separate the levels of Gawra II from 
those of the following civilization. Ihitil the retaining wall is reaehed in 
square .T, tliei’e is no problem whatsoever as nutlnng l)elo\v J is in tlio least 
su^j^estive of OauTa III. The same may l»e said of the Temple area where 
the intrusion of Gawm III is so clearly marked by the retaining wall breaking 
through the brick structure of the Shrine (Fig. 15), and where everrthing 
below the level of tliat stone wall lan'oines automatically part of Gawra II, 
even if the given ohjwt was not dis<-oven'd in the Shrine itself. Tl»e matter 
becomes, however, ratlier complicated when we attempt to make the same 
division in the section which was laid hari* l>y oiir main trench across the 
ndnining wall; in otlter words, in some of t]i<> squares from J ou there may 
lie a reasonable amount of doul>t ns to whether a given dce|>er level .should 
lx* assigned to Gawra 11 or to Gawra III. This is especially time of K4; 
f<»r Wginning with L none of our shafts was deep enough to get l»eneath 
Gawra III. As for K4 the problem is of jmrticular importance in view of 
the faert that several flnds of more than ordinary signiflcaiice were made at 
that level. I am referring to a group of toy-size*! jiotterv ohjcH-ts including 
n ^c-overed wagon ’, n *sc<lan-chnirand a mu-li (Figs. Oi. 98, 100, 102). 
Tile first tw’o are closely related in workmanship: both are dccoratoil, and 
tlie well-bakwl clay is greenish-grey. The dworation. inci.^etl ami applique, 
is skeuoinorphic inasmuch us the designs aiv in imitation of wicker-work, 
which must have been much in vogue in tlie make-u)> of such objects in actual 
use. The sedan-chair is uiidecoratcd and the clay is in tliis iiistanec reddish 
and less well-baked. The two-whecler t^-jie is not uncommon on other sites,** 
but the other two specimens are, to my knowledge, unique w'hcn all details 
are taken into consideration. The votive significance of the entire group can 
scarcely be doubted. 

A glaiice at the plans (Figs. 4 and 5) will make it evident that K4 is 

Audmi*. /nV lachtnr-Trmpel iu .Uumi* (1022). j»l. fil c-e, and 

fixvurttlioMU at Kink ()U24|. |il. VII. :<• 
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practically two meters hii!:her tlinu the li'vel of the ftlirine. Consequently, our 
first ini])iilsc woiiltl l>c to assign tlic votive jKittcri' objtrts to Gnvra III; anil 
indeed, the foundations of the rctniniiig wall rest on a ItTel that (‘orresjKinds 
voiy* closely to the floor of K.J. Porliups tliis is the only eoiirlusion possible. 
At the same time it is ditficult not lo relate the votive veliiidi'S to a few tc>rni> 
cotta animal flgurinos, which are also iutendiKl fur wheels and which come 
from Ilf hence a tj'jncally Gawm II dojKMit (cf. Figs, ac, '.hJ). Kor nml 
it be a mere coincidence that no trace of cojqier could l>e disi-overcil in K.}; 
the vicinity of the Shrine might, moreover, help explain the heaping tip of 
objects of a cultural nature in our lowest stratum of K. Personally, I find 
it ditficult to decide in this c-use betweini (huvra II nud Gawrn III, and shall 
content myself, therefore, with the alaive presentation of the available facts. 
At all events we are here on the boundary of tlie Bronze-Age period and are 
])rc]jarcd for tlie necessarily limitiHl aci'ount of the results obtaiueil in the 
ujqK'r squares of our trial trench. 

c. Qaufra III 

In connection with the description of the Shrine (kqtOiiit mention was made 
that Jf marks the beginning of a new civilizAition, and that a rebiining wall, 
which passes through J and which presumaldy eneircleil the entire up|«*r part 
of the mound, forms the boundary lietwinm tiie two j>eritKls. The finds, too, 
affowl a welcome criterion with the ai<l of which nunnins of (iawra 11 may 
be clearly di.-'tinguished from those of the sueceeiliiig age. For the one thing 
that the firat two main cultures of Guwru had in eommon was the exclusive 
tise of neolithic implements and the total alisiuur of any kiml of metal. With 
Gawra III, on the other hand, tve enter the Bronzi* .Age iiinl stone artifacts 
are generally discaixled. This fact was inipresscil u|K>n us within the lirst 
hour after our workmen hail la'guii digging inside the stone enclosure. At 
the depth of 30 cm. one of the j)ick-nieu discovered the fine cylinder-seal 
re])re8enting 15a with the two streams (Fig. 127) while, almost simultane¬ 
ously, another workman brought up from an adjoining section of Jf a copper 
hook (cf. Fig. 134), the first bit of metal that Gawra had yielded until that 
lime. Xor was this an isolatwl find. Before the day (Octolier 18) was over 
our recorder hail a u'ell-sizcd collection of copper objects to mark and cata- 
Iqffue. Most of those had Wn found in a large jar (Fig. 112) which 
enthusiastic Chlera, Jr., insisted on naming ‘The Treasure Pot\ and not 
without reason. For its contents represented a moilest museum collection: 
Three splendidly executed and excellently pn»serve<l axe-heads (Fig. 135), a 
.«ickle (Pig. 132), a miniature pick-head evidently for delic*ate artistic work 
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(Pig. 131), a snake anklet, aucl a nnmljer of smaller pieces such as hooks, 
needles, and spatulne (cf. Fig. 134) were all found crowded in the jar, 
partly coverwl hy a few handfuls of fine brown earth. At the bottom of the 
jar, as if for the sake of varving the eollection. lay a long bead of carneliaii 
and two eylindor-seals of bhiek diorite. One of tile seal.s (Fig. 126) is concave 
in shajie, and the archaic design reinx'sents an adoration scene. Tlie other 
is a splendid speeiiuen of a Gilgame.di motif (Fig. 128). On the floor near 
the * treasure-pot ’ lay a spear-head with two nails to hold the woo<len handle 
still in their original ])osition (Fig. 131). The object bad o)>viously been too 
largo to ]h‘ placed inside the jar. Otlier squares, too, produced a numlier of 
interesting cojijjer olijects. notably a snake (Fig. 133), and a small forceps 
with the tem]aT still in foive (Fig. 130). But the highly productive .1/ 
had not run dry yet. At the same level as the jar, hut in another room 
(right-hand <oriicr of the Mjunre. cf. Fig. 4), were found numerous licwbs of 
cariielian, lapi.s-laxiili, rm-k iTvstal and agate (ef. Fig. 79, bottom). Kor 
must we foigt't the pottery. Besides the well-firetl ‘ treasure-]>ot \ wliieh 
incidentally is the only ves..jel with a xlrp (red) found on Qawra, Jf yielded 
sex'eral unbroken jars and IkixvIs (cf. Figs. 107. 100-111. 114, 116, 129). 
EsjKvially gmceful i.s a vase with carinatwl rim (Fig. 114), iviidered partly 
black l»y fiiT. .\11 tbe jiottery of this period is \vlu*cl-madc and the clay is 
greenish-grey. Other objects of Ixaked clay found at the .T level include an 
incomplete tripocl )»late (Fig. 110). two Imwls of thin ware (Figs. 115 and 
llS; .If and .la), a head of a snake (Tig. 124), a scaraboid seal (Fig. 123), 
an interesting mould with perfonitcd handle (Kig. spools, wheels, 

and the like. Broken shells were Iwhig lironght up in hninlreds; on a fexv 
of them incisud decoration rejiresentiiig fi.di could be oliserved (Fig. 106, top, 
riglit-hand corner). 

A considernide uumWr of larger storage jars were also dug uj>, both com¬ 
plete and jwrtly broken (for rex-onstructions cf. Figs. 19-22), The most 
remarkable group of such vessels was unearthed in tlie lower left-hand comer 
of Ifif hence at a level succeetling that of «fl. .Just l>efore noon on October 
20, I was taking notes in F.J, where the orange-and-sepia ware had been 
discovered, when the foreman Husein came rushing down from the upper 
part of the trench announcing that a knife-maii had found "something big'*\ 
while clearing a corner in an upper square. Tlie "something big” turned 
out to lie the bniging-out belly of a large pot; the man was following hi.s 
instructions and would not touch any object without the supervision of one 
of the mhihfi. The vessel seemed to lie of the ordinary' type; I was about to 
lift it and take its measurements,®® anxious to return to the painted pottery. 


IVHoiiski m'uh Id lied nurshig bis scorpioicbite. 
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when the dij^cr's knife struck another vessel close by tlie first. While tlie 
workmen were taking their mid-day rest Husein and I remained in the trench 
to remove the jars. The matter l>ecaine more complicated when a thirtl and 
then a fourth jiot were noticed liofore the others wuhl lie taken out. At 



length enough of the dirt was removed to enable us to lift the first two jars, 
both of which wen^ turned U|)side down. There was nothing unusual aliont 
the one whi<*h had originally attracted our iitteiitiun. Hut the removal of the 
second presented great diffituilties; an additional jiieee of )M)ttt‘ry Si*emed t<i 
1)0 attached to or fiise<l witli the jar and it was not until tin* pauA* h»r the 
afternoon prayer that this ohject, too, was liffwl from the grtmml. Tlieii, 
oil the rc*movnl of some clay tliat stuck to the outside walls, a very striking 
specimen wa.s revealed to ns. The jar represents a complicnled and highly- 
ingenioiKs contrivance. The most suitable name for it is perhaps ‘ Fountain- 
Head Vessel’.** Hade of redclisli clay, u'ell-baked and smoothed over with 
a wash, it is 34 cm. in heiglit and 3o cm. in diamot(*r (Fig. 80). Above a 
tubular rim rises a funnel-shaped sauei-r. The water admitted through that 
funnel .“preads in the rim and emerges from the widely-ojH*n mouth of a well- 
shajH'd i*am a head, which faces the saucer. The neck curves in slightly, hut 
the shoulder continues indejiendently to au addeil height of 3.o cm., so that 
a cliaunci, o|ieu at the top and sharply pointed at the base, is fonued lietweeii 
the neck and the e.vtension of the shoulder. Midway betwwii the rim ami the 
groove eight ducks are fastened to the neck. Now after the stream that comes 
down from the ram's head has filled the vessel, the water overflow.s t<» W 
caught ill the channel underneath, while the ducks appear laithing under the 
little cascade. The channel 0 {k*ijs into a small spout jilaeod 12.5 <*m. under 
the opening of the fuunel. and the idream thus comes out ilireetly under the 
sjiot where it was first admitted. Iluuiiing water is doubtless presup|M>se<l so 
that the flow might remain uiiiuterrui>t«l. Both the arrangement and the 

■■III curlier ;reiipnil orctmiits of (Ik* ^xcaviitiniu* {JQIt. XIX. lH2n. i»j». 34.'»*3"»41. 
written ia-fon* (ho materisl onild Ik* caivfiilly nt*xniiiinwl. it ^tHtl*d prronetai-l.v 
tlint till* vi*«»»a!*l lK'loiigi*<l to Gawra II. 
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lijiex of thw striking jiiew of jmtteiT suggist n model of stone, or i>erhaps 
of lu'oiize. 

We were forUinato enough to (list-over remains of the system tliat regulated 
the wnter-supjdy of that Ktratinn ami inad(‘ the luxury of the ' fountain-head * 
possible. Ill M.}, a level that is the direet (rontinuatioii of I>J (cf. Fig. 5), 
M*e found two l»rii*k eoiuluits meeting at right angles with a removable liuMJ- 
stone cover at the joining jioint (for jilan and section cf. Fig. 18). Several 
large jars were ftunul in the immediate neiglihorhood of these wnter-cluiimels 
(ef. Figs. *il-'2); together with the almve-mentioiied group from L.? this 
pottery form.s a eolleetioii of ennsiderahle jtroportions, but the nearness of 
water easily neeoiints for its (a-eurrenee in that |HirticuInr section. 

lixteiisive remains of buildings, all of roughly hewn stone, were unearthed 
at various levels of (lawru III. Best reju'esented in this respect is the J 
stnitum, diu> mainly to the faet that our hori^sontal trench was started at this 
height, giving us an area of wveii stpmres from which thi.s level could he 
.‘itndied. The la-ophf who destroyrd the Slirine and entwiched themselves 
hcliiiid the retaining wall left ns a series of small r(‘etangular rooms, which 
possibly fonm*d part of their fortress (Fig. 4). The irregular wall tl»at comes 
in at an oblique angle betwi'en the two walls of .Te is oliviuuslv a later addition. 
From K to X we eiu-ouiiti'red a greatly eunfusijig suect's.-iion of floors and 
walls; J was followed by several strata, each adding to the height of the 
mouiicl and. at the same time, eurtailiiig the iiihahitable ai-ea at the to]) ((-f. 
Figs. 9 and 10). Our tmieli liad very little information to offer concerning 
this lati»st i»eriod in the history of Clawia. The only jmsitive results came 
from the stratum repre.sented by M4, and .Tgh.2 (cf. Fig. 18), with its 
‘ fountain-head * ves.sel and its water cojiduits. Tl»o topmost m-tions were jn-ac- 
ticnlly devoid of objects of any kind, the inas4»nry having crowded out every¬ 
thing els4*. Wortby of iiotic-e aiv a loi*g-iM*cked terni-cotta animal (Ij^?, Fig. 
Ill) and a cup narrowing down at the Imttom to a small riiig-laise, its neck 
decorated with two red-painted circles (cf. Fig. 113). A few iuches under 
the siuumit of the mound two Moslem burials were unc-overed (Fig. 11); 
(•xcept for those nothing else was found to bridge the very wide gap ladween 
the latest m-cupation level at (lawrn and our own times. 

On October 27 our work wjis brought to a close. The iie.\t day was one of 
festivities for fadhllivyah. Tl»e governor {rnuUixtimf) of Mosul came to 
view the results in the company of tlie Political Administrator. They were 
soon joined by Mr. K. S. Cooke, tl»e ever helpful Honorary Director of Antiqui¬ 
ties, wlio, aceompnuied by Mrs. Cooke. Iiad come all the way from Baghdad 
to attend the division of anti(|uities. The ‘ fountain-lieud * v<*ssel was quite 
rightly (daimed for Inuj as a uin(|ue object, ljut we were allowed to retain a 
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large share of the remaining Ilmls. Ilcfore the division was eomphded several 
cars had brought other visitors from Mosul. After a tour of the frejjclies 
the entire company .sat ilown to an out<loor meal. sorvc<l iu a near-by garden, 
to which all the workmen were invite^l,'*’* These kind niid simple ])(>ople liad 
••mitributeil largely to the sum-ss and the enjoyment of our work, through 
their willingness and constant good liunior. They had proved honest, faitli- 
ful, and intelligent in a])plying themselves to new tasks. The s<‘ientitic 
results of the short campaign. esiHi-ially tlie elenr stratigraphic evidciuv of 
tlH'ec distinct and unrelated eulturi's at the very ))eginning of Me.*iU])otHmian 
historj', had exceeded our fondest exp(*<-tations. It was ther»*fore a pardon- 
alilo extravagance, we felt, to Jjnvu a day of festivities and easj» at the close 
of the excavation; tlie jdeasure of that oeeasion kung tempeifd only l»y the 
regret that wo were ol»lige<l to leave those hospitable surroundings so S4>on. 

3. CiKXKHAL C'o.N'CLrslOXS 

The preceding clinpter was dev«>ti*d to a ivsiime of the archaeological tvsnlts 
obtained in course* of the trial e.\cavatiuns at Te|>e Oawra. .Mthongh it was 
not possible, for lack of spuev, to describe all the finds in tletail, nothing was 
omitted from the ai-eount tltat was tliought to have a Itearing u]K)n the ehar- 
aeter of the ancient inhabitants of Uawrn or upon the natuiH.* of tiieir several 
civili:(atioii.«. My preswnt task is brietly to ive.xainiiu* these «*attered data 
with a view to setting up a relative chronology for tlie main jieriods of the 
munnd, and to relate, if possible, the authoi's of each of those cultures to some 
known ethnic group. 

Odivru 1. To sum up lii'st tin* faets i'(*]atiug to Ciawra I, the lower third 
of the .site goes back to a neolithic ]ieoplc who remaiiu'd there for a )H*riod 
hmg enough to account for at least s<*veii observable occupation levels. Painted 
cemniics were the most characteristi<* pnxluct of that civiliifation; in the 
lowest strata the decoration is rc<ldish-aiid-se)jia on a biitf siirkce, ur elsi* 
se])in-oii-oraiigc apjdictl in n histrou.s laiiiit. Tlie |H)lychrome vtan* (‘ontinues 
into later iieriods, but monoclironn* j*ed or bbu'k-iNtintetl pottery gradually 
bcHiimes the fashion. The g«s»metrie style of design is oi'ca.sioiially relievisl 
by naturalistic, or moiv 4*xactly styjlwd-iiaturalistie, motivi*s. 'With regard 

I «lo >H>t know Ilf liny ;iri>ii)> in Irsij wIiom* ..tttnilHrd of living' i» lowor thnn that of 
till- ]«M>r mill nnieli iiIiumsI Ikialiwmi. Their fiKKl eoiiniits eseiiixively of fla|>s 

of tutriey-hreml and of wiiter. Meat, mnl even iiml milk, im* for iiiontliK almrnl 
fniin their diet. .Sinnll wonder, then, thiit the mortality muon}: them is n|i)iolliti;!ly 
hivli. 
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to shapes, open honiisphorical bowls soeni to have been most common, at least 
in the later strata of this perioil. For the earlier levels shallow plates and 
straight-sided tumblers may bo assumed on the basis of a few fragments which 
fortunately make it jxissiblo to I'cconstnict the original shapes without too 
much uncertainty.’* 

As stated above, the two problems befoi'c us are those of date aiul of ctlniic 
affiliations. We have seen that the painted warn of Clawra I goes together 
with implements of Hint and ol)sidian. Moreover, the advent of metal is 
delayed also throughout the succeeding civilization, and it is not until we 
roach Gawra III that the lii-st signs of <' 0 pper come to light. Of the defi¬ 
nitely neolithic character of Gawra I there cannot, therefore, be the least 
doubt. But the question of ahnolute thtfe still renmins unanswered. To settle 
it, even api»roximately, an attempt must be made to find for the painted lot¬ 
tery of Gau’ra a place among the several grou|>8 of early ceramics mentinne<i 
in tlie introductor)’ part of this jMjiei'. 

The fact that a chain of sites yield iitg painted ware has Iteen traced from 
the Balkans to Manclmria is not in itself conclusive of the os.<»«ntial relation¬ 
ship between the individual links; the presence of geometric elements in the 
decoration of all tlie groiqaf of that pottery fails to give siifficitMit force to the 
argument from continuity along such an extended cour.''(^ Far-reaching con¬ 
clusions concerning etluiic atliliations. whose sole .sup]>ort is derived from 
these striking but meagre facts, will be no less fanta<tic because so c.vccf'dingly 
alhiring. For practical purposes, ilecoratod Aegean pottery of the swond 
millennium B. C. cannot be brought into a clo.sor relationship with the pre¬ 
historic ware of Klam or ^fesopotamin than, say, the painted ware of the 
American Indians. In order to bring the subject within the range of a 
scientific investigation it is imperative to narrow down the fiold in time as 
well ns in space. This will limit u.s to the mounds witli aeneolithic remahus 
grouped around the head of the Persian Gulf, the early sites of Xorthern 
Mesopotamia previously described, and the districts further to the North; 
connection with the latter was indicated ]>y the mounds iM^tweeu Mosul and 
Aqra descril)ed above, and positive evidence for such intercourse will be 
adduced in course of the following di.'K-ussion. 

To begin the comparison with Southern Mesopotamia, a glance at the plates 
showing painted sherds from Tell cl-'OI)eid will immediately suggest a certain 
degree of relationship between that ware and a ]>art of the paintctl pottery of 
Tepe Gawra.** There is in the first place much similarity in design; on 
lioth sites we have the same predoniinanee of the lattice motives, the same use 


** CT. KijjK. 47 Httd 5ft. 


« Cf. Al-'VbaM, pi. XVI-XIX. 
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of hatched hands of zigxAgs (Fi^r. 34: TO '^027, |»1. XVIIl), the ideiiticnl 
ri'presentation of rows of birds in flight (Figs. 41.48; TO 1548, pi. XVIJI).** 
Further examination will reveal tliat whore the deconitiuii is analogous the 
wan* is al.so gouorally similar; line, gn*oni.'fh"gn*y clay, liard uud fired nt a 
high temperature. The jiaint is in most instonees under eonsideralioii black, 
(oinetimes with a tinge of dark green. Kijiially el«si» is the corn.'Sjioiulenee in 
j!liuj>es; the preference for the ojH-n, nearly iiemisplierieal Iwwls, often with 
ring-.stand. is eharacteristic of Uith sites (cf. Figs. 23, 24, Sti-V, 30 and TO 
pi. cf. also Fig. jW with ^TyiH' \'l' of el-'Obei<l). The dei-onitiMi iM»t- 

tery of Bender Bushire, which is cotninonly ugretHl to be idcntteal with that 
of the Ur area, fui’nisln^s anothc'r sonnx* for comparison with the ware of 
Gawra I, wliich it is needless to utilize nt present.^* 

Another Heso|)otainian situ productive of dec*orated ware of a very early 
dale is tliat of Jeindet Xasr, not far from Kish. With the el-01>eid pottery 
the foniier has, liowever, little in common, IxMiig chiefly characterized hy 
|Kjlyehroine decoration and by the extensive apjdication of the elu'cker-liofird 
design. It is. therefore, all the more iiitei'esting that a group of fragments 
from Gawni shows marked sliuiluriti(*s to the jKittery of Jeindet Xasr (ef. 
Fig. il>, middle row). I should indicate liere that I liave no repnnluetions of 
tlu' Kish wan* at hand, and that the above remarks are based on what rtH.sd- 
h^ction I have of the specimens from .Temilet Xasr now displayed in the Iraij 
ifuseum in Baghdad. 

Concerning the wramies from Musyan it will be .sufficient for our jmrjioses 
to .^tate that wliilc then* are no tliurnughgoing re.semblances Ijetween that 
ware and the jiottcn' from el-'Obeid, the two grouj« (of the 3Iu>yan fabrics 
only the so-c-alletl *• ]iolerie epai.sse ” need at all 1 h' considenMl in this eon- 
nection) share nevertheless a numl»er of decoration motives; the Mn.-^yau 
shajws, such as can l>c rectmstructed from the e.xtant fragments, also show 
similarities to the types occurring on Lower Meso]>otaminn sites. Tin* same 
degree of relationship may lie said to exist between Musyan and Gawra. Of 
the motives common to both 1 shall only mention tlu‘ combination of “double- 
axe” triangles with field.« of lattice patterns (cf. Fig- 3(1; Mhn. VIII, Fig. 
155).« 

lAistly we come to the nm<;h-discus.-*t‘d pottery of Susa pro|>or, a ware that 
i.« better known, is more thoroughly elassififsl, and nt the same time has been 

*' ff. sIsMi J/rm.. VIII, p. ft4. Fig. TCJ !■» tin* xnthur's abhrfvmtiim fi>r Tell OIjoUI. 

«» C7. Frankfort, Studies, 1, p. fiZ. 

** Cf. also VIII, pi. VII. Tlie nimlngy, however, very Incomplete as in the 

AH .Almd specinien we have a large ntora^n* jar. wlier<*aH in oiir Fig. 23 it is only a 
small o]>Mi bowl that is similarly uniameiitetl. 
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ppovocntive of moro eo»tr«vor:«i(*8 tliun fl)l Jlic otlier groups of early ceramic?. 
This is not the place to enter into n discussion of the relative merits of the 
two op]>osing schools, one of which claims that the two generally recc^nijM^l 
uiviliications of oldest iSusa arc intcrrelat<*d, while the other insists that there 
is no connection whatever between Susa II as compared with the earlier and 
niMjuestionably more laNUitiful style of Susa Our immediate interest is 
to (letennine wliether the painted ])ottcrv of (Inwra has anything in common 
with that of the old Klnmitc capita). The answer will he simplified if it is 
n*iueiulM?re<l that the principal illtrercnce between the two styles of Susa may 
he summed up in* saying that Susa II is frankly naturalistic while Susa I is 
either pimdy geometric or else giHnnctric comhinod with a stylizcil or abstract 
naturalism. As regards (Jawra I, we have seen that at all levels the style was 
almost exclusively geometric, rectilinear designs l»y the side of the less com¬ 
mon curvilinear o]U‘S. Hotives like rows of birds in flight have como down 
convcntionaliml almost lieyond recognition; in the nioiv obviously naturalistic 
repri'senlations such as the water-fowls (Kigs. 43-4) and leaves (Fig. o.*) 
the underlying attitude appears to Ik* stylizing.** M all events, the number 
of specimens of the latter tyja* is very limited, so that we do not have a well 
n'prcsjmtcd group to set up as jmniilel to Susa TI. Superficially, at least the 
nna)ogii‘s of flawra are witli Susa I. 

I do not wish to imply that there is actual ivlatiouship between the early 
levels of the two sites. For one, tile material fi*om Oawra is much too scanty 
to ju.<tify definite statements in (his rcs]H*et. At l«st we can infer certain 
jiarallcl developments. 1 have pointed out above that in the dee|H‘st lewis 
of our mound a tyiio of jiottery came to light that was decorated with liustroiis 
]»aint, the color scheme being dark’ on liyhf. The fragment of that ware, 
which is ])ietured here, can hardly he anything else than part of a tumbler 
(Fig. oO). Now all the.se characteristics arc found in the pottci*}' from early 
Susa I: tumbler sliape. decorated in shining black on a light background.*® 
These .striking similarities make it all the more regrettable that we were 
obliged to liriiig the Gawra e.vcavatious to a clom* at the veiy time tliat the 
histmis wai*e was beginning to ajipear in greater quautities. For it is not 
unlikely that the lower dejMisits might have given up more convincing evi¬ 
dence of closer relation.diip with Susa T. 

" Fur Htcnitiiiv c-f. iiotv a. Sve iilso ('oiitciiiui. J/amhW trArrhrofoyic Oru-Htale. I 
(1027}. p. 4!4. 

Orip^hially I thought nf c«Hn|iarii)g Udmu r>]M'c{niPnH with fragments from Siisu II, 
Imt closer Htndy makes such a ooiuljiDatimt liigiily precavioiut. 

Frankfort, op. eit., p. 77. The »<«e of the toHi’ueltc in both iastaiiocs may 
also ho neutionod. 
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Agaiii; the latest strata of Susa I are not witlwiut jairallel at CJuwra. Mr. 
Frankfort has shown that the few specimens of red wart* found in the ni*crojM>- 
lis of Susa must be assigned to the latest deposit of the first eivilization. Of 
particular intert*st is the sherd with tlie doul)k*-a\e '* onianieiit (Krnnkf«»rt 
Studies, 1, pi. III.5) lK*t*ausc it iioints, in itntjnm'tion with telling dtdails of 
technique., to north-en.sterii intliienees. as a vessel found in the lU'ighlHirlhMHl 
of Mount Ararat (ibid., pi. V.l) exhibits the same characteristic featuns. 
As far as the design is (HHicerned, we may coinparn with the above the double- 
axe ” fragment from the top layer of Gawra I (Fig. 2-i); the nsitlish clay, to«), 
is common to all three pieces. On the other hand there are imitoi-tant differ¬ 
ences. The Gawra fragment lias no slip, is very much nniter in aiqK-aramt*, 
has no curvilinear lines, and fonns jiart of a heinispherii'al Imud. Besides, 
the “douhle-axc” alone ennnut serv<* us a criterion of relationship; the .'<ame 
motive is found, e. g., on a )>olychromc storag«‘-jar from Tepe Ali Aliad. near 
^fusyaii VIII, pi. VIT).*“ Nevertheless, the suggestion of contacts 

with the north is worth following up. .fust as our horizontally ]dcrcc‘d lug- 
handles (Figs. remind us of Stuithcrii !Mcso|K)tamiii and Susa, so 

does the vertically jK*rforated lug (Fig. (>1) ])oiul to Anatolia. In the .-iimie 
quarter wc find analoga to our red-paintiNl j«ottery with a meteqa* arnmgi*- 
ment in the dmiration (Fig. :l(>; (jenouillac. ('iipimdorirmie JI, 

Via) as well as the thn*i*-<olor ornament.*'* The same is true of our pibli*- 
seal if we are right in assigning it to (iawra I (Fig. jii: Ifogarth. JlittUr 
Sfitls, p. 18). We have seen already that tlic numiKT of sitis <>ontaining pr**- 
historic jiottery <loes not diminish as wc advance from Mosul towards the 
Turkish Ixirder. 

The rmuarkuhle ri'sult of the pnH-»*diug iiivi*stigation has Uvn the e.-lab- 
lisluneiit of the fact tluit tile jiainteil pottery of Gawra has elements in i-om- 
mon not only with the decorated ware of Southern Mesiqwtamia hut alsri with 
the crramics of Susa 1 and of Anatolia. Was this dm* to the whH’tie leiidcii- 
ciis of the early Gawruns? Xo one would seriously consider such ii tlicory. 
The alternative nssumjdiuii, however, is quite plausible: nil tin* aliove gnmiKS 
drew from a common source. Tin* proto-Klamites )>rtK*e(*<led to dcveb*p a 
tyj>c of their own which they carried to an astoiindingly liigh degrci* of jht- 
foction; the early inhabitants of tin* region around the head of the Persian 
Gulf siMH-laliztHl ill a different dinttion. by carrying further the twlinicjue of 
firing and the development of shapes. At Gawni wc still see the s<*vcral tyin-s 
evolved in the original center. Tliis would indicate that tin* generating .soiiree 

** Op. Cl/., p. 38. 

**Xot to s{>eak of eXRiitpt(*s from Susa I; cf. Mvm., XIII. pi. VIT. 3, 4; pi. VIII, 1, 
pi. IX, 2. 
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was comparatively near. Tpjw Gawra lies at the foothills of the Armeuias 
mountains: it seems unavoidable to look for the fountain bead of the painted 
pottery culture in the highlands of Eastern Asia Minor or, preferably, in 
Armenia. From there the polteiy could have cosily spread in all directions, 
covering ultimately the vast area in which \s'e find it distributed subsequently; 
and it is in that neighborhood that this fabric lingered on long after it had 
given way to other types in Me 80 ])otamia and in Elam. If we accept the 
llu*ory of Frankfort that tlie pottery of Susa I gradually spread westwards to 
reappear in local guise both at Musyaii and in Southern Mesopotamia,we 
shall be at a loss to c.\plain the occurrence of the “el-Obeid” ware as far 
north as Gawra.*® Mr. Woolley^s suggestion that the decorated ware of 
Southern Mesopotamia is older than that of Susa ex])Iain8 even less than the 
Elamite theory."^ I am well au are tlxat the evidence for a highland hypothesis 
is not abundant enough to be entirely convincing.®* But it appears to me to 
account for the greatest number of problems arising from the study of the 
interrelated phenomena cited in this connection. 

Concerning the people who originated the painted ornamentation with 
which we have been dealing, we arc left entirely to conjectures. The theories 
that have been ]»ro]»o8ed would ascribe the first style of Susa, and its con* 
goners,®* to Elamih'S,®* or to the Sumerinns; ®* the origin and dissemination of 
the jwttery grouped under "Susa II” have been attributed, on the other 

** Woolley, viI>*L*5aC<i 167, notva the coiiiivction between Muayan, Kiali, and Saatern 
Anatolia. With the concentric circle in tlie decoration of the Muayan ware may be 
comtwred a fragment from Gawra witli concentric ellipses (now at the Dropsie 
College). 

•" Op. cit., p. eo. 

*' As we have seen (cf. note 47) Frankfort aasumes that a northern influence was at 
work in late Snsa T. Is it not likely that ire hai'c here merely a repetition of an 
older procew? The fact Uiat ]>ai«te<l |»ottery sun-jve<l so much longer In Eastern 
Anatolia than in McHopotamia and in F.lain is aim wortli considering. 

** Cf. WfMilUw. The kuntcruiMa, p. 0. 

•* Tliat we have hen* to deal with a inountain civilisation is recognized by Woolley, 
170. 

Frankfort, op. c»7., p. 60. 

•* Hall and Woolley, 0, agaitist Thompson who considers the ware * pre* 

Sumerian.* Woolley baa since changed his ]K>aition. and attributes now the painted 
pottery to Akkadiaua. cf. The Sumcriaua, p. 12. The Akkadians are identifled by 
Woolley with the Martu. ** known later as the Amurru,’* ” who for all that their 
apoech in historic times was Semitic, must hare been of Asia Minor stock ....*' This 
is n flagrant instance of begging the question. Wliat is evident from these speculations 
is Woolley’s desire to plsec the origin of the painte<l pottery in the North, the same 
thing that is advocatetl in these pages without, ns 1 believe, resorting to a tour de foree. 
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hninl, to * SemiU*«/** anil to Aryans (Inclo-Irninana).*" Sijui- we an* pri¬ 
marily interested in the earlier ware we shall first take u|i the former set of 
suggestions. When they emerge into the light of history th»* Elamit<«8 and 
the Sumerians are both dwellers of tlie ]))aiu; and if our liigldnnd hy{K>the8i8 
of the origin of the prehistoric painted ceramics is correct, l>otli must either 
be ruled out of this discus.sion, or else consider(*d as invaders from the sub- 
Caucasian districts. In the case of the Sumerians this is not a priori impossi¬ 
ble; in fact an assumption of this kind would fit in very well with the 
theory of the Caucasian origin of the Sumerian language.®* Hut there is 
no conclusive evidence that the Sumerian ever useil pniufeil ware to any 
apprei'ialde extent.®* .\nd as for Klam, that country is too far out of the way 
to account for. the spread of the fabric under discussion. The one remain¬ 
ing ])ossibility is to connect that ware with the original {mpulation of the 
whole Zagros range. The philological evidence of the ])roj>er names of proto- 
Hittite Anatolia, early .Vrmenia, Kurdistan, and very likely Elam itself, 
scanty and insufficiently evaluated though it still w, lends i-olor to the sup- 
jxisition that the wide Indt wlueh fakes in those distriets was oi'cU]>iKl from 
earliest times by an ultimately ivlated grou]>, which the anthropologists 
would call .\rmenuid or “ .\uatolian,” and the philologit^ta ('aueasiun.'* 
The area covered by that linguistic ovldcm*e corre.sjionds so closely to the 
sphere of distribution of the geometric and stylized fahrii'S that we ore 
justified in combining here the evidence of archaeology and of philology, and 

Kniiikfort, in litK liUmt »<tniiiiini‘y npjH'urina' ia tlx' Anlitjiiaricit' Journnl, 

Vill. ]i)>. 217 ff. Tbix pnblH'HtUiii mu'bed iiiv Uki IhU* t» tH> utilized cxteiixividy. 

•■V. Christian, “Daa erste Auftretcu der Imbigcnnaiwii in Vnrderasien,” 
tier aHtbropoloi/inrhvH (letu'llMrUttfl in U'ich, LVII. i>|i. 21UfT. 

** Profeiimir Langdon assumpK nixo a racial n*IiitiniiMhi|> la'twvcii the Sumerians and 
the “ Annenoida,” cf. ExcartttiOHH at Kinh, 04. His nrirniiifiita, however, are far from 
convincing. On the bnaia of a xtudy of eight defective eraniu found at Kixii (only two 
were fairly complete ") Mr. Buxton xtatvx tliat the * .Arnieiudd * |>ec^>]c were almost 
certainly the original |K>pu]ation of the Kiver Lund ** {ibiii., p. 124). But that does not 
sny that those ‘original inbabltaiita’ wer»* Sniiicrmnx. 1 luivt* xiiggestcd (see below) 
that the people who introduced Uie painted ware into the land were itx first {nhabitants 
and tliat they proliably bcloiige<l to the group which may be culled ‘ .\rinenoid.* l*he 
meaKuremeuta of Mr. Buxton agree admirably with this thettry. The Sumerianx. mi 
the other hand, are later arrivalx and ha%*e little to do with the painted jxittery. 

** This is now generally rei-ognized, rf. mite 55. It iniixt lie remembered, however, 
that the philological evidem-e U of later date tlian the imiiited jmttery. Tlie latter 
antedates, of course, the iiiscriptional source>^ 

•“ Cf. the article on “ A ?Cmv Factor In the lli-xtory of the Aiirient East,” .IummoI of 
the AifOJt, VI, "off. To the literature vuutained there, xhould be added: Cunteiiau. 
** Les Tablettes de Kcrkmilc.” lx, faxe. 2*4. 
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in postulating us « result iin oiigiually niiiform ** Ztkgio& ” or “ Caucasian ” 
group, to whieii the intiXNluctioii of that rcinarkahle pottery may now be 
attributed.®* 

As regards the Inter ware of tlio Susa 11 ” tyi>e, both the Semitie and 
Aryan thoorie.*? of its origin are iiulireefly due to the fact tlint there are 
indisputable eoiiiUK-tioiis between the iioltery of the second style of Su.«a and 
that of Palestine in tlie “ Middle Bronze ’’ [Kn'iod. The Aryan hyjKithesis 
of Prof. Christian is very iiiterestiiig, but his eliinii of evidence (‘ontains 
too many seriou.« gaps.*- The arguments that have prompted P. Yiiiceiit and 
Jfr. Frankfort to sugg«*.‘‘t the Semitic theory,'*® carry more conviction. The 
chief ohjeetion to this view is. as far as I can see, the total absence of any 
demonstrably * Semitic* elements in Elam, assuming that it is quite una.^sail- 
al)Ie to place in Xorthern Syria a powerful Semitic center of distribution whose 
influence is felt in Eg>’pt, Cyprus, and Cappadocia, apart from Illesopotamia 
and Binm. It has been shown elsewhere that all the ahovc-inentioned coun¬ 
tries are practically coextensive uith the sphere of iiifluen(*e u'hich has been 
defined as Hurrinji;*** it is to the early Hurrians, tlierefoiv, that I should 
like to ascrilic the .spread of the falwlc related to the ware of Susa II.®‘ 
If this is true we would have liere a clue to tlie ivlationship of the two civiliza¬ 
tions of Susa. Fur the iriirrians arc ** Caueasiuii ” witli even greater proba¬ 
bility than the earlier Zagros groups. The natiirjdistic style would in that 
case go l>ack to a later wave originating in tl)e same source from wliieh the 
earlier style was derived. Tl»e early factors in the history of tlie Xear East 
npiH'ar from this ])oiiit of view in n new and powerful light illiimiimting a 
number of uucoinmonly fa.<einating vistas. So beguiling iiidee<1 arc the ]»o.ssU 
bilitie.< which present tlieniselve.-: liere that their very alluriiignes.<i calls for 
great caution in operating with them. We can only hope for more informa- 
tion on the snliject, so that established facts may lie sulistitiited for the present 
working hypothese.-*, wliich interesting and helpful though they may be, still 
carry a .•‘uggc.stiou of trouble in tlicir uncertainty. 

Ct. note r,8. 

•’Til u«‘ tin* iiMiplf uf (riitiimi ibc (‘iiniK'ctiiiK link (/or. ei/., p. 2*22 f.) in spite of 
tlie tliornugbly iioit-.Aryun clntmctcr of tlioir pro]irr nnnies is apiin bpgfging the 
question. 

♦*%na V. 31.1, Frankfort, I. "Off., II. Jfi", «»<! «. 00. 

** Cf. nuto 00. (’oncUisiw evidemv of the presi'iKv uf Hurriaiis in I’nlestino iiiny i)C 
leathered from thi> ho'ge perdnitHge of ITurrian proper nnnieii in the cutiuifurm nmteriul 
fnaii Tell TH*iiiK>k. I’alesliiie. Of. A. (iiistnr.s, ‘‘Die IVrsonviiimnieii v«m Tell TH'jiiiek." 
Xnftr/iri// fiftt dcitf/tr/int /'oMu/iNrt-lVjTiifw, v*. S0>.>1. 

•* The later sprciul of the ‘ Ilurrlnn ’ frlyptic art of Kirkuk is a very welcome sup¬ 
porting arginnviit. 
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To return after this lengthy disgression to CJnwra I, the question of date 
still remains to be settled. This can best be <h»no in coiinec’tion with the 
finds from Ur and el-*Obeid. The early graves of Ur, which are stqiaratod 
from tlie <lei>osits of the First Dynasty l>y a suflicieiitly deep layer to lie plan-d 
at al>out 3.j()0 B. C..““ are yet considerably later than tin* jaunted jKitterv* <»f 
that area. From pnblie liTtures by Mr. Woolley I gather that llie silt laTvrtvu 
those graves and the top layer of painted potshenls is at X^r eight meters tliiek. 
Consequently, a round date of -1000 B. C. eaunot Ik? too early for tlnit deco¬ 
rated ware. .\t Gawra we have el-‘OlK*id potteiy in the later strata of the 
first civilization, so that the date of Gawra I is at len.-i ns early as that of 
tl»e prehistoric jiottery of Southern Meso[H)tamia. This is not surprising in 
view of the fact that Babylonia is so mueb further from the assumed center 
of distribution tlian the district north of .Mosul. The only other find from 
Gawra I that may he used to detenuine its ilatc is the litih* laitton-seal 
picturisl in Fig. ‘1. A practically identical seal is given by I*rof»‘ssor Isgrain 
ill his book on the ('uUnrr of Ike Bahifhiiufug, pi. LI.:^. The author lists 
it among the very earliest finds from Southern Babylonia. 

Gfnw'ra //. In their value as an uilded source for the early history of 
Mesopotamia the Hiids from Gawra II do not yield in iin|Kmniiei^ to those of 
the preceding jKTiod. Most signiliennt is ])erhaps the fact that the ]KH»ple 
who su]>planted the neolithic iuhahitants of Gawni £ sca^m to Inivc Imh*)) e<|ually 
una<]uninted with the use of metal. On this |H)int tlie cYideiice from our 
excavation i.s clear and unamhiguous. The extensive area tliat was uncovered 
in tlie Shrine jireeinets yieldeil a eonsideralde eollet'tion of olisidian cores 
and a fair numlK*r of Hints, hut of cojifier tliere was not the slightest trace 
to he founil. Evidently, then, the .second civilization of Gawra was still 
anterior to the Br4inzi* .Vgc. though it must he admitteil that tlie intmdiietiim 
of metal into }Cortln*rn Mesojiotamia ins'd not have lM*4*n ismlennHirainMUS 
with the lieginning of the Bronzi* I'erirHl in tlie n*giou arouinl the l*<*rsian 
Gulf. However, the .seal im|iri*ssion found in tin* Shrine (Fig. HI) jadiits to 
a very early date. Stamp-s««als similarly arrangi*<l (a canine «iver an iltcx and 
an antelope) certainly go lisn-k into the fnuiih inilleiiniiini. 

In order to glean what information we can alioin the jssiplc of this perio^l 
it will he iK'st to coneeiitrnte our inqiiiiy uim»ii the Shrine. It has lie4*n 
jminted out that the u.se of brick in a WK-ky dl.«tri4 t can have lH*<*n due at 
that remote date only to the nreliaizing attitude that i.s eustiunnry in matters 
(•oiniei-ted witli religion. In otln-r words, in building their Temple of 

•• Cf. tlu* e.\li*ii»tlvo trefttiiieiit c»f tin* siil»jci*t Iiy iJstVl in ftnifl. p. 140 ; hIm) 
■\V<»olU*y. The SuweriauM. j*. U. 
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burnt brick the people of Gon'ra II u-ere merely following the cuatoins of 
their ancestors, in whose country stone was either rare or non-existent. Now 
these eou(lifioii.«t obtain primarily in the alluvial plain of Southern Mesopota¬ 
mia. Other indications also |>oint in the same direction. The failure to use 
stone foundations for brk-k structures, as is the case with our Shrine, has 
lieen characteri»*d as typically ‘ Itnhylonian.^ Further, there are interesting 
corresi>oudenccs between the shapea of vessels from Gawra II and from early 
depo.«its in the South."" Wq eoucludc, therefon*, that the invaders w'ho 
drove out the makers of painted i>ottery came from the lower part of the 
valley of the Two Rivers. 

In nil other re8])e<rts the connections of Gawm II with the outside are a 
matter of more nr less um^ertninty. No exact parallel can he found to the 
groundplan of the Shrine, judging from tho part laid l»arc. The arrange¬ 
ment wherehy tho sanctum .sanctorum is placed against the narrower wall 
of the Temple may he teimed ‘ Asayrian.’ *" But in our case the cella faces 
the main entrance and that is not true of the archaic temples of Ashur. On 
the other hand, the elevation of terra-cotta found in the cult chamber of the 
Shrine may be compared with a similar podium discovered by Br. Andrae iu 
the G Temple of his Ishtor structim^s in A.'shur.'* There seem to he some 
similarities and there are also differences between Gawra II and the lower 
stiufa of Qal'at Shenpit. The relationship between the two could not have 
lieen very close. Tlie disparity* in time may perhaps account partly for the 
differences. The II and 0 strata of Ashur belong to tlic Karly Bronze Age 
while Gawra 11 is earlier, ns we have seen. However, since too much recourse 
must Ijc had hen* to guesst's, we had better wait for more material on this 
subject. 

Of the objects found in the Shrine the most cliaracteristic arc undoubtedly 
the horns and the phallic piece (Figs. 89, 104-")). Both arc, so far, unique in 
Mesopotamia. lYith regard to the former, I can only think of * the horns of 
consecration* firnn Crete as a parallel* and that cannot helj) ns very much 

** Andrae. Die an-haischen Jncklai'-Tcmpelt p. 28. 

•' W. c. ff., the atone pinto ivom the Shrine (Fig. 88) with the ftl-*UlMiid typo XXVIII 
(pi. LXII), which occurs according to Woolley (iftid., p. 183) in conjunction with types 
fruB) early grave.H. A close parallel tn thape may Iw pointed out between the coal- 
brazier from the Shrine (Fig. 90) and the Susian specimen given in Him., XIII, 
pL XII, 1. 

•* Andrae, op. eit., p. 17. 

«/Wd., pi. C. 

’* Cf. CRpeeUlly Journal of JleUcHk Studies, XXI (1901), pp. 183 IT. It is not ncecs* 
sary to go at present into the possible connection of such horns with the Biblical * horns 
of the altar.’ 
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at present. The sigiiifieant thing about tlic lilmUic o))jc(!t is its distinct 
imitation of circumcision. That circumcision was practiced by Egyptians 
and Western Semites is a w'ell knowi\ fact. In Babylonia this practice dot's 
not ap])car to have been in vogue.” We are thu.s confronted with tlie difficult 
task of determining the identity of a people that came into the valley of the 
Khosr from the South prior to the ijitrodnetioii of metal, and wlio brought 
with it the non-Babylonian custom of circumcision. Tentatively this problem 
may be solved as follows: the invaders in question were ‘Semites/ who 
had left the southern lowlands before the arrival of the Suimwians and the 
consequent spread of the use of copper. Those early conquerors of Northern 
Mesopotamia circumcised their males in common with other meml)crs of the 
large group of {>coples speaking Hemitic languages. To tlie Sumerians cir¬ 
cumcision was foreign; in this respect they influenced the Babylonian Semites, 
or Akkadians, who.‘«o religion in genenil they affected to a pronouneed degree. 
According to this view the Semites preiedcd the Sumerians in Bab 3 ']onin. 
It is i>erhai)s neeclleas to add tlmt the uliove theoiy is suggestetl with all the 
resen-ations appro])riate to the paucih' of sources from which it has been 
pieced together. 

Gatcra III. With Clawni HI we enter more familiar territory and the 
period can be dismissed witli a few remarks. For the first time we face here 
a people in whose description we can go furtlier than mere conjectures. With 
the Early Bronze Age we pass into ‘historical* times. The date of tl>e 
period may best be gathered from the cylinder-seals found in this de|iosit 
(Figs. 12G-8). Both the shai>e (two of the seals are concave) and the con¬ 
tents of the c^'liudera cause us to place them in what Professor Legrain enll.s 
the Early Sumerian and Sumero-Akkadian perio4ls.” The copper ohj<vT.-j 
resemble closely the corresponding specimens from Ur and el-*0beid, datctl 
in the First Dynasty of ITr, so that we may place the beginning of Gawra 
in at about the turn of the fourth millenninm (3'2oO- iJI.'iO B. C.). The 
‘fountain-head* vesjtel belongs to a later stratum and the cup given in Fig. 
113 probaldy brings us dose to the second millennium. The |>eopIe who. 
with the aid of their novel metal implements, destroyed the Shrine settlement 
and built the powerful retaining wall were, then, Sumero-Akkadians of pre- 
Sargonide days. It is worth noting that Dr. Andrae j»la<-es the destruction 
of his 6 stratum at Ashur in the early Sargonide times.’* It would l)e tempting 

’■ Cf. Ebeling in Eljcrt'u Realtfxikon der Voruenrhichti'. I, p. 44ti *. The Mesopota¬ 
mian sculpture* arc in thi* respect non-comuiitta), Imt the absence of circumcision may 
be inferred from the passage* in which the * foreskin* ’ are mentioned- 

” Culture of the ^o6i//o«iCrt«, |>. II fT. 

** Op cj'f., p. 118. 
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to compare the pToto^Assyriaiis of the H and Q strata with the people of 
Oawra 11. But in the first place, the Shrine period had no metal while 
early Asliur was eoppor-u.sijig: moreover the Ishtar Temple of the 6 stratum 
differs considorahlY from the Temple at Qawra. Consequently it is necessary 
to synchronize the Imilders of the first two archaic Ishtar Temples with the 
people of the lou'cst layer in Onwra III. Actual relationship between the 
two groups neeil not, of course, l)c assumed. 

To Kum up, the trial trenches at Gawra have proiluoed information of 
unu.^ual importanec. For an out-of-the-way corner of Mesopotamia we have 
obtained evidence of occupation in very early times by tlirec distinct cultural 
groujw. The order of succession of those groups is in itself a valunhle con¬ 
tribution. Scattered iiulioations as to the character of the peoples in question 
have not lieen wanting. Wlint is, however, of more than local consequence is 
the incidental information about conditions in the South, wliich Gawra lia.s 
furnislied. The order of events in hotb parts of Mesopotamia n))pears to 
have lieen so very much alike at the junction of tlie Neolithic and Bronze 
Ages that the North and the South may lie combined for the imrpose of 
this closing sketch. 

The earliest ol».>!ervnble movement brings the Painte<l Wan* Culture from 
the northern highlands, in wliich it mo.st likely originated, down to the head 
of tlie Pei-sian Gulf. This “ Proto-Zngroa ** civilization ostahlishetl the first 
.settlements at Gawra a.s well a.s in the Soutli. 

As the amimnlating silt of tin* Two Ilivers ke)>t on adding to the inhahi- 
tahle area of the fruitful ]dain. stoiu‘-iising Semites from North .\rabia, and 
possibly also from the West, gradually found tlieir way to the neuiy opened 
low-laiuls; the nortlieni invasion is checked by a counter-movement from the 
op|)osile (linH'tion. The highlanders are constantly pu.died back towards their 
mountains until tlie entire region is cleared of them as far as the foothills of 
the Zagros. 

In the meantime the fame of the fruitful lands in the narrow and elongated 
channel lietween the Tigris and the Euphrate.* brings to the country a third 
racial giwip, the Sumerians,"' who come a longiT distnnw. prolmhly hv sea. 
and drive in a wedge, so to s|>eak. lietween the warring elements of North 
and South. Thai wedge does not penetrate heyond the Middle Euphrates, 
where the contest liolween the Remitie *Amorites* and the ^ .Vnatolians * 
continues uninterrupteil down to tlie »*i*oiid niilleiinium. But Tyower Meso- 
])otnmia undergoes a profound transformation. Metal ami writing make their 

’‘\Y(mi1U‘.v a-ismm-t tlu* Mime onler *>f rvciitu (ef. Thr NwMtrWwji*. p. li). hnl T find 
it piitii’ely iiiipcwNnile to follmv liU etlinio s|H‘ro)Atimi<i 
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appearance ami the Samicro-Akkadiun civilization slowly emerges into the 
full light of history. So powerful is this combination of old and new re- 
souri'e.4 that it sweeps l>efore it everything on the way to Asia Minor ami the 
Mediterranean. A aoore of i-enturies later the jieritsl of ‘ The King of Ibittle.' 
now u lleroie Age einhellished by legend, still exriles womlerment and 
admiration. 

4. t'ATAI.4H;rK OF THE Il.I.l'STUATIOX.s 

Note: The remarks following the tides are limited generally to saoh features 
ns a)v not erident finm the drawing or the photograph, in eonneetiun wnth 
the larger objects the wonl 'Baghdad’ indieutt's that the piei'e is now in tlie 
IiTni Mnsi>um. Othenvise it is assumed that the Hnds aiv in the Drupsic ('olloge, 
Philaiielphia. The numWrs refer to the illustration figures. 

1. Aerial new of the trial trenches at Tejn? Gawni. 

2. Map of Te])e Onwra and Kurnuindings. 

3. Contours and elevations of the mound. 

4. Plan of the trt>iiclu*s at the end of the excavation. 

o. Sections of the two trcnclira. 

0-11. l^hins at various levels. 

12*13. Plans of levels above the Shrine. 

14. View of the Shrine. 

13. Section «>f the S. IV. wall of the Shrine. 

1C. Plon of the Shrine. 

17. Si>ctions allowing ty{K' of Inmding iixetl in the Shrine. 

18. Plan at level Mf and seidion of the water conduit. 

10-22. Rec<mstructioiis of linger vusi-s; 10 (stmes from K->. 20 from .7/. 
from jVI/. 

23. Painte<l fnignient (to be abbrevlatwl ns Pf.): rtsldisli clay, .sepia-black 

de«*«ratioii; w|nnre hi. 

24. Pf.; riHidisb clay; decor, veil; C'J. 

25. Pf.; reddisb clay; decor, wpia-binck; K2. 

2(i. Pf.; light ]>inkish clay: d«*cor. Inside top: ml ciivh* InMilenNl hy two 
black ones; outside: ligTHi-s in black iKinleml by retl; li?. 

27. Pf.; clay pink-di-ab; decor, dark brown; Cl. 

31. Pf.; clay greenish-grey; decor, black; CA 

32. Pf.; reildisli clay; decor, red; E.V. 

33. P£.; clay drab; dei*or. block; P.V. 

.34. Pf.; clay grey, ver>' well fired; decor, black with a tinge of green; ¥3. 

35. Pf.; clay greyish; dwor. black: K.7. 

3(>. Pf.; red*<lral> clay; decor, ml; B?. 

37. Pf.; rctldish clay; dei-or. re<i ami black tlattice): BA 

38. Pf.; pinkish clay: d<-<i)r. rod; 02. 
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39. Pf.; reddix]) cla)*; decor. oiiUide and inside (wavy lines) red; B/. 

40. Pf.; grey clay; decor, black; AJ. 

41. Pf.; dml) clay, p<jorfy fiml; surface creamy white, decor, dark brown 

bordered by red lines; B.?. 

42. PI'.; clay drab; decor, dark brown; C3. 

43. Pf.; pink clay; decor, red; 

44. Pf.; clay and decor, as alww; B4. 

45. Pf.; clay light reel; surface hnlT, decor, sepia; FJ. 

46. Pf.; clay light ivd; decor, dark red linos and sepia dots, partly faded; 

47. Pf.; flay mldisli; surface buff; decor, black on the iirsido (left), black 

and biiglit red on the outside; D3. 

48. pf.; clay dnib; surface creaioy whit^ decor, dai-k brown; F(>. 

49. Pf.; details ns niKire; B.^. 

.jO. Pf.; clay reddish, very well Hi'cmI; surface drab, decor, sepia in lustrous 
paint; probably hand-turned; Ga. 

51. Pf.; clay reddwh; decor, daik brown lM>rdei*od by red; Y3. 

52. Pf.; gi'eenish-gi‘(*y clay; decor, black; B3. 

58. Pf.; clay drnb; surface civomy white, decor, dark brown; P2. 

54. l*f.; mldish clay; surface buff, down-, deej) red, partly faded; BJ. 

55. Pf.; clay gifcnish^Tcy; decor, black; FJ. 

56. Pf.; details as almro; ¥^. 

57. Pf.; clay grey; decor, dark brown; E-i. 

58. Pf.; details as nlwvc; 

50. Lamp; clay dark brown, iwoviy tired; ht 32 inm. diam. 52 mm.; band- 

made; B/. 

CO. Lcdgc-liandlc; C3. 

Cl. Lug-handle, vertically pierced for Kuspenston; J)2. 

62. Lug-liaudlc, hori7s>iitally pierced; 31. 

63. Pf. with loop-handle; 1^. 

64**. Vnpninled hnnal-vesscl,” rcconstnictcd; ht. 420 inm. diam. 460 nnn.; 
G/. 

64**-70. Terra-iNitta figurines; dark brown poorly Imked clay. 

C4. Seated human figure, headless; width 32 mm. B4 (Baghdad). 

65. Same as 64'*; width 42 mm.; theie is a decoration of dark-brown vortical 
lines on the hack; B2. 

66-68. Animal figiuiues from D2. 

68-70. Animal figurines from F2. The clay is liglit grey, well fired; prob¬ 
ably later than the pi'cccding figure.-*. 

71. Button-seal of brown sandstone; G^. 

72. Qablo-seal of rod marble; surface find, but probably of the Gawra I 
period. 

Fragment with applique decoration; Pi, hence possibly washed down 
from a higher level. 


73. 
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74. Painted pottery stand; dni-k-bi'own olay, decor, brown, hfc. 32 nun. 

diain. 54 mm.; D-/. 

75. G(>)>lpt o£ poorly baked dark-lm»wn elny; ht. 114 iniii. ilium. 175 mm.; Oi*. 
7G. Painted, fragments photogruphetl. 

77. Top: selected i)l)sidinn coivs and tlnkt*s. Center: Imsnlt celt. Bottom: 

Hint Olid chert implements. (Inwrn I and IT. 

78. Upper register: animal HgtiHnes of terra-cotta, Gawni II. Lower 

register: i>otlery figures and lamp, Qawm I. 

75i. Top: pottery wall-nails and emu’s, (inwm I. Center: marble aaueer 
and ivory la^nds, (lawm I. Bottom: Heads of canielian, lapis-lamli, 
agate, and ii>ek-4*rj*stal, Gawnx IH. 

80. “ Fountain-head *’ vase, 8c<*tion and view; ht. 320 mm., diam. 320 mm.; 

reddish elny, light-brown surfaee; I*? (Baghdad). 

81-87. Pottery from (lawni II and III. 

81. Flask, gremusli-grey, nitlier cnai-sc clay; hi. (58 min., diam. 70 min. It. 

82. Flask, drab clay; ht. 07, diam. 75 mm.; IJ, 

S3. Fla.sk, gmmisli-givy elny; ht. ItHI, diam. 88 mm.; 11. 

84. Tumbler, greyish elav; lit. 75. diam. 01 mm.; UV tflnwi'n III). 

85. Vase, light-givy day. giuovcd rmnid the shoulder; wheel-madi*; ht. 78, 

diam. 76 inm. K:' ((Jawra III). 

80. Bowl, wheel-made; day gnH*nish-gn‘y, fine wan*; ht. 02, diam. 70 
mm.; M.? (Guwra Ill). 

87. Flask with jsiiiitiHl Imse, eoai'sc finish; ivildish-dnib day; lit. 102, diam. 

122 mm.; I^V (Gnwm III). 

88. Stone plate fnun Shrine, found near the entrance of the eeHa; ht. 72, 

diam. 220 mm. (Baghdad). 

8J). Bakeilnday horns from Shrine (for exact position ef. Pig. 16); 210 by 
225 mm. (Baghdad). 

90. Coal linixicr of {Mirons stone from Shrine (cf. Fig. 10); hh 305, diam. 

360 mm. 

91. Reeonstriietion of stnm|>-senl from several impi'essions in clay, found 

in the cnlt-diainlK'r of (be Shrine. 

02. Terra-cotta animal, gmisli iday; .T2. 

03. Marble object. {Mi.ssibly .sling-.stone; 1.2. 

04. Mnee-head of ijuarix, with tang preserved; 55 by 60 mm.; If. 

05. Minialiin* ‘•tear-ciip*’ of drab clay; ht. 10mm., diam. 'Jl imn.; found in 
the storage imoiu of the Shrine (ef. Fig. 16). 

06. Terra-cotta dog, for wheels, with kxip for pulling; nsldish day; I/. 

07. "Covered wnpm " of gn*yi»h-gre<*n day; incised skeuomorphie decora¬ 
tion; ht. 62 mm., width 45 mm., length 68 mni.; Ki. 

08. Votiw wiich of greyish-given day; incised and appliijne skeuomorphie 
decoration; lit. 70 nun., width 42 mm., length 120 mm.; two feet 
broken off; K4. 

09. Part of terra-iHJttn dog. ef. Fig. 06. I/. 
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J'HEIJUINAUY EXCAVATIrtXS AT TBPK GAWItV 


100. Vntive iiX'ompMtNit (h(>(o|>: 35by 30by 32pinsinm. K^. 

101. Photi^npli (if the objtN'ts in 06-100. 

103. S«Iectc'd imttciy from Gfln*ni II and III, pboto^’nplic'd. 

103. Stone implciuptits and wcn))on5 from Oatvnt II. 

104. Pliotop^i))!! uf plmllio objerl Inim Shrine. 

105. Drawing: of the uhove object: lit. 07 miu., base 51 by 41 mm. 

106. Top: knifc-lmndle (Jc), colniuU^r (li), and fia^rmcnt with incised 

decontiion (Ji). CVnter: SimioIk Inim Oawrn II and III. Bottom: 
Spindle whorls from Onwrn I. 

107. Vas(>, wlmel-iuade, mMish ctay: ht. 162, diam. 206 mm.; Ji. 

108. Lid of dark clay, siirfritr bbit-k: ht. 68. diuin. 130 inin., Jf. 

106. Saucer, whetd-made, red-drab <4uy, well iNiked: ht. 50, diam. 112 inm.; .Ti. 

110. Snu<*cr, whirl-made, Ki*tTnisli-)rr(‘y elay: hi. 40, diam. 113 mm.; Ji. 

111. Va!4‘ ill which most of the copiier ohjocts and two of the cylinder-sruls 

were found; p'ey clay, reddish slip: ht. 220, diam. 180 mm.; Ji. 

113. WlkHd-imide cup with small riiu;-stnnd; the neck is decorated witli two 

red-]iain(<*d cirides: hi. 04, diam. 73 mm.; AL2. 

114. Pelicafely shii|K*d irluri-made vast* of pieenish-jrrcy clay, paidl.r black¬ 

ened by Ore; lit. 80, diam. 88 mm.: .Ti. 

115. Simdl wheid-Miade Imwl of ;rrtH*iii.*<h-Krey clay; 111. 41. diam. 60 mm.; Jf. 
110. KIa^k |Nirlly warped and fusi-d by fin*; dark-jrrey elny; hi. 62, dinin. 75 

mm.: Ji. 

117. Animal fi;rurine of jfitriiUh-Ki'ey clay; L?. 

118. Small wheel-made IkuvI of pH*('iiish-grey clay, widl-iirod; ht. 56, diam. 

80 mm.; Ju. 

111). HetNiustniction (partial) of a tripml disli; coam* dnib clay; Ja. 

320. Pottery wheel, .Id. 

321. Pcdlery spool fnnii li (tSawra II). 

122. The >aim> from Jf (Oawra III). 

133. Scaraisiid cdiject of Imked clay; lit. 26 mm., hast* 51 by 45 mm.; Jb. 
124. Broken ten'a-cotia snake; .Id. 

133. Clay mould of {rreonish-^ci'cy. woU-baketl clay; lit. 35, base 48 by 63 
mm.; Jf. 

126. Concave cYlinder-st*nl of black diorile; adoration sci'iu*; Ji. 

127. Coneavc cylinder-sea!; Ea and the streams; Ji. 

328. Cylinder-seal of black dioriie; A Gilpamcsh motive; Ji. 

126. Selected pottery from Oawra III, plKdograjihed. 

130-135. Selected eopper objects from Gawra III, photogi-aphcd. 
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PUiiH at VartoHs Lc\els—1: 















Pi^. 12. Lorol Jgt. Gnwra III. Pimm of IcrcU alMvo Uic Shrine. 
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PBELIMIXAHY KXCAVATIOXS AT TBPK OAWRA 


Section a-bJhowinc fcw.wALL 



Fig. 15. Section A-B Showing S, W. Wall. 


PLAN OFTHt {HRINE 



Fig. 1C. Plan of the Shrine. 
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Plnn uf Conduit and Itci-onstnictioiis of larger 
























Fig. SO. 

PiiiiitiNl Witrc frotu Gawra I. 
























PBELIMIKARY EXCAVATIONS AT TEPE OAWRA 




Fig. 33. 

Paintcil Ware from CJiiwra 1. 
Soalo 2: 3. 
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PBP.LIMINABY EXCAVATIONS AT TBPB GAWRA 



Fig. r)6. 


Fig. 50. 





Fig. 57. 


Kig. 58. 



Top and Center: Fainted Ware friim Qawra I; Scale 2:5. 
Bottom: Unpainted Lamji, ClHtvTa 1; Seale 1: 2. 




rRKLlMlN’AKV EXCAVATIOXS AT TEPK (JAWKA 



Pig. 00. Ki;:. 01. 



Fig. 04*. 



Pig. Hi. >’*«. 03- 

Pottcrj* fn'm (tHwra I. 

Top uiiU bottom: Ty|»c^ «»f Htiiidlc#; Scale 2: 5. 
Center: “Burial-pot," rwoiistrui-led; Scale 1:5. 




PRRLIMiy.lRY EXCAVJTIO-VS AT TEPE GAWEA 




Fig. CO. 





TiTra.C'otta from Gawra I. 

Scale i:S. 



Ki;f. 74. 


Fiy. "•'t. 


fnim (tRwni I. 

.Stamp •h'uK CVm**r: Fn»}fiiu*nt with appliqiu’ iU-forathm. 
Tottery Stund uiid (hJdet. The Stale in FIjrs. 72. 7.'* U 2:-» 


Ihitinm: Tainted] 
titherwim- 1: 1. 
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PBELIMIXABY BXCAVATI0X8 AT TEPB QAWBA 



Painted Pottery from Gnwra I. 
Scole h i. 















Fig. 77. Top: ObHiiUan niid Klaki'n. Cuwni 1 mid JI. 

Center: Uasalt Colt, Giiwrn 1. 

Flint mid Chert Impleiuent^. the Uirev In Iho iiiiddir »liMnin;> 
reniahi'i of eiioaning imitoriaN. Ganni I and II. 

Scale 1: 2. 





Fig. 78. Top—Terra-Cotta Figurine*. Oanra 11. 
Bottniii—Clay Aniiiinl*, Irftmp and Huiiiaii Figurine, Ga>Ym 
Si’ale it •'>. 
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Fijr. 70. Toi>—Puttonr Wall-Xniln nml Conp<i. (lawra I. 

Ci'iiliT—Marlili* Sainvr hihI Ivory Ht'aiN, n«\vra I. 

TIottoiii ollratls of ('nritplian. iiml ]{<N-k ('ry«(a). 

CLiwra in. 

Si alo 1: it. 
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Fig. 

Potter; from Gawra II and HI. Stunv Plate (bottom) frnui (iawra 11. 

Seale 2:5. 










rUEl.lMIX.VHY RXCAV.VTIOXS AT TKl'K OAWU.V 


B'l 



Fig. «0. 
t 

i 



Fig. 93. Fig. 94. Fig. Oo. 


OI)jeot« from Slirinp, Onwrn II. 

Top*—Pair of Clay horna, «itli tvro linIvH for 1: n. 

Center—(left to right) 8wil Inipresoiion reeoiwtnu-ted 1: 1; C'«*al l»razler of porous 
Ktoiie I: o; Herra-C'ottn figurine 2: ii. 

Bottom (left to right)—^ifarhle »ling-iit<iiie (?l 3:.>; Mure-licad of quarti 2:d; 
Votive ** tear eup ”1:1. 



To|»—Torm-('<itta •* Covi^ml Wiijfoii ** (1: li. 

Center—('<KK-h wltli FkiMiiiiiior|»iiii* <«|>|>r<i\hiiMt>*1y l:2h 

Bottom—Pragiiipiit of'Hiniiml " Svtittti CliHir,” )iic»iiiplt>te (1: 1). 
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PRELIUiyAST BZ0ATATI0N8 AT T2PB QAWRA 



Kl)». 101. INitti'i'v (r«nu Unwm II anti TII. 
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MIRUMIKARY EXCAVATIONS AT TBPB QAWRA 




Fig. 104. 



Top—Stone Objects from Oawra 11. 

Center and Bottom—PbalHc Object fron) Shrine in Gawra II. 
Scales 1: 2 and 1: ). 
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Fi^. IOC. Top—Coloiidvr fnun (inwra II; Kiiift* liiiiidli* ami putnlipril wUli fl»h 

Oawra Ilf. 

(Viiter—Spoiilx from (lawra If (Mt) uiid Gawra III. 

Hoftom—^V^iorl<» fronj Gawra T. 
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PHKLIMINART BSCAVATION8 AT TBPB OAWEA 



Fig. 120. Pott«ry from Gnwra III. 
Scale 2: 6. 
















Fig. 135. 


Copper Objet-te from Gawra Ill. 
Top—SiiAko. 

Center—Hookx. Spetulnc, etc. 
Bottom—Axe-Heads. 

Scale approxiiDAtvIy 1: 3. 
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